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The  signal  officer  at  Washington  maps  out  the  weather  probabili¬ 
ties  by  noting  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country.  In  his  mind’s  eye 
he  sees  the  areas  of  storm  and  sunshine  distributed  with  impartial 
care  throughout  the  land,  — whole  sections  bathed  in  sunshine,  whole 
sections  dark  with  vapory  masses  ;  nevertheless,  by  averaging  the 
returns  from  every  prominent  point,  the  weather  prophet  is  able  to 
declare  that  the  outlook  is  favorable,  — the  local  disturbances  being 
but  slightly  contradictory  of  the  general  tendency  to  clear,  ripening 
days.  The  clear  shining  of  the  sun  has  the  supremacy,  though  clouds 
and  storm  dispute  it  in  numerous  localities. 

Our  subject  constrains  us  to  look  beyond  New  England,  — which, 
apart  from  circumscribed  disturbances,  presents  a  highly  auspicious 
condition  in  its  educational  affairs,  — and  to  include  in  our  inspection, 
regions  where  the  common  school  fares  hardly  ;  and  furthermore,  to 
mark  communities  which  will  have  no  dealings  with  the  system 
which  is  possessing  the  land  and  blessing  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
This  general  survey  in  its  entireness  is  favorable  in  its  issue, 
albeit  there  are  many  distracting  sights  and  sounds  ;  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  common  school,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  seen  to  be  capable  of  a 
service  to  the  country  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  finest  judg¬ 
ment,  so  great  are  its  possibilities. 

The  phrasing  of  the  question  under  discussion  happily  places  the 
forecasting  we  would  attempt  on  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable 
basis.  A  fair  expectation  touching  the  work  of  a  typical  institution, 
—  that,  in  brief,  is  the  limit  appointed  to  this  paper. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  expectation  of  the  people  in 
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general,  the  common  judgment  concerning  the  common  school,  is  in 
issue,  not  the  searching  and  difficult  reasoning  of  minds  bent  on 
minute  discriminations  between  slight  degrees  of  excellence.  What 
ought  the  plain  citizen  to  expect  that  is  the  inquiry  ;  not  what  may 
be  the  demands  of  specialists  in  theories  of  instruction. 

The  governmental  idea  unto  which  we  are  born  includes  in  its 
broad  meaning  the  development  of  the  individual  in  the  direction  of 
intelligent  citizenship.  By  so  much  as  a  single  inhabitant  comes 
short  of  an  appreciative  participation  in  the  determination  of  the 
personality  and  potency  of  authority,  local  and  general,  by  so  much 
does  the  system  fail  to  do  its  designed  work.  That  which  is  perfect 
will  have  come  when  the  humblest  voter  indicates  his  choice,  not 
only  freely,  but  with  a  reason  to  give  every  man  for  the  ballot  he  has 
deposited.  Republicanism  (not  party,  but  governmental),  with  its 
varied  ministries,  is  laboring  to  bring  the  individual  to  share  in 
governing  with  independent  and  intelligent  desires.  The  common 
school  is  one  of  these  instrumentalities.  Its  aim  agrees  with  the 
main  purpose  of  our  national  system.  Its  mission  is  to  produce 
the  honest  and  reasoning  citizen,  clean-handed,  clear-minded.  With 
the  development  of  each  child  so  grounded  in  morality  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  new  foundation  stone  is  laid,  and  the  country  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  guaranty  for  its  preservation.  The  citizen  is  not  his  own, 
politically.  The  larger  duty  is  to  the  commonwealth,  to  the  nation. 

The  common  school  is  not  ordained  to  prepare  individuals,  prima¬ 
rily,  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  to  appear  properly  in  reputable 
society,  to  be  free  from  the  shame  of  ignorance.  The  reason  of  its 
being  lies  deeper  ;  it  is  to  perpetuate  and  purify  citizenship.  What 
maybe  fairly  expected  of  the  American  common  school  in  the  way  of 
fitting  boys  and  girls  for  membership  in  the  municipal  and  national 
organization.^  Let  us  try  to  answer  that  practical  and  momentous 
inquiry. 

That  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be.  The  common  school 
will  continue  to  teach,  indirectly  often,  but  surely,  the  things  that 
belong  to  our  individual  and  national  liberty.  Not  that  constitu¬ 
tional  problems  and  the  abstractions  of  a  philosophy  of  freedom  are 
to  be  set  before  the  immature  understanding ;  but  none  the  less 
is  there  to  be  a  distinct  enforcement  of  the  idea  that  our  belongings 
as  Americans  include  a  restrained  yet  practically  unfettered  liberty. 
Liberty,  too,  which  costs  something,  is  to  be  represented  as  the 
inheritance  and  the  trust  of  those  who  seek  the  care  and  culture  of 
our  free  schools. 

The  common  school  is  not  a  gratuity.  The  child  receives  this 
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impression;  the  elders  go  on  to  derive  important  conclusions  from 
this  premise.  Ta.xation  is  a  vague  but  familiar  process  to  the  child, 
who  knows  that  those  responsible  for  him  are  laid  under  contribution 
for  his  education.  He  is  free  to  go  to  school.  He  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  advantages  ordained  for  his  age  and  intelligence.  The 
liberty  is  unquestioned ;  but  behind  the  teacher  is  the  parent  with 
his  reserved  powers,  and  behind  the  father  is  the  tax-gatherer.  A 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  based  upon  appropriations  equally 
obtained  from  the  well-to-do  and  the  impoverished,  —  such  is  the 
common  school.  Common  benefit  procured  at  the  common  cost, — 
that  conception  of  the  plan  of  our  educational  work  is  an  early 
acquirement  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  very  existence  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  substantiates  the  claim  of  those  who  favor  our  form  of 
government.  We  are  not  friendly  to  license,  to  the  removal  of 
boundaries,  to  an  indiscriminate  sharing  in  public  advantages  with 
no  offer  of  an  equivalent  therefor.  It  is  liberty  “protected  bylaw,” 
it  is  privilege  guarded  by  provisions  for  its  proper  expression,  it 
is  advantage  founded  upon  the  contribution  of  certain  fair  and  moder¬ 
ate  returns,  that  we  champion,  and  for  which  some  have  dared  to  die ! 

An  element  of  the  common  freedom  is  this  offer  of  privilege 
through  the  medium  of  the  common  school.  The  same  free  air  is 
breathed  whether  one  be  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  jury  box 
—  which  is  the  exemplification  of  independence  —  or  before  a  class 
whose  members  represent  all  grades  in  society,  each  free  to  come 
and  go,  preparing  to  serve  those  who  have  opened  the  way  for  their 
entrance  upon  a  rudimental  education.  In  the  very  dew  of  his  early 
childhood,  —  before  w^e  can  credit  it,  not  infrequently,  —  the  boy  has 
apprehended  the  truth  that  obligation  and  obedience  are  conditions 
of  the  proper  relation  between  parent  and  child.  Very  early,  then, 
may  the  idea  of  liberty,  that  costs  something,  be  made  clear  to  the 
understanding.  The  primary  school  may  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
consciousness  that  a  very  choice  kind  of  freedom  is  that  which  we 
are  to  cherish  and  insure  to  others.  As  in  a  mirror,  the  child  may 
behold  the  larger  liberty  of  the  country  pictured  in  the  common 
school,  with  its  wholesome  order,  its  reasonable  requirements,  its 
connection  with  sacrifice  sometimes,  and  always  with  cost. 

It  may  fairly  be  expected,  then,  that  the  American  common  school 
will  impart  to  those  who  are  within  its  jurisdiction  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  legitimate  freedom  is  the  portion  at  once  of  the  scholar 
and  the  mature  citizen  ;  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  letters 
being  joint  expressions  of  the  effect  of  our  educational  processes,  — 
affections  joined  together,  because  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  individual. 
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and  of  the  greater  personality,  the  nation,  that  they  be  not  put 
asunder. 

A  lesson  easily  learned  by  the  pupil  of  the  common  school  concerns 
the  relation  between  members  of  the  class,  and  the  whole  body  of 
those  studying  in  a  particular  school  as  well.  Equality  is  a  second 
principle  which  is  inculcated  by  the  conditions  of  being  of  our  school 
system.  The  serene  eye  of  the  law  rests  with  impartial  kindness 
upon  the  children  whose  parents  dwell  apart  in  social  and  cultured 
ways.  No  certificate  of  high  birth  and  gentle  breeding  does  the  law 
ask.  The  invitation  is  as  cordial  to  those  whose  exterior  almost 
belies  decency  as  to  those  apparelled  in  fine  linen.  Like  the  equality 
of  the  nation,  that  of  the  school  is  legal,  not  social  ;  but  so  easy  is 
the  thought  of  the  right  lost  in  the  embarrassment  attending  the 
denial  of  the  social  privilege,  that  the  common  school  is  bound  to 
present,  with  constant  and  hearty  vigor,  the  truth  that  no  accessories 
of  wealth  ought  to  make  possible  undue  regard  to  the  rich  child  as 
against  the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  common  school  would  be  laying 
violent  hands  on  itself  were  it  to  forget  the  necessity  laid  upon  it  to 
testify,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  the  vital  principle  of  lawful 
equality.  From  the  school  door  the  children  take  their  several  ways; 
no  power  inheres  in  the  system  to  change  the  social  facts  of  the 
case :  but  as  heretofore,  so  without  cessation  are  we  to  anticipate 
the  witnessing  of  the  common  school  to  the  beneficent  fact  that 
within  school  walls  the  dividing  lines  are  erased,  and  that  degrees 
of  refinement  can  make  no  distinction  in  the  amount  of  watch  and 
care  vouchsafed  the  waiting  children. 

The  common  school  belongs  to  a  system  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  series  of  expedients  for  the  well-being  of  our  communities. 
The  school-houses  stretching  from  coast  to  coast  are  related ; 
organizations  separate,  the  abiding  principle  identical,  substantially, 
making  all  akin.  There  is  an  implied  setting  forth  of  the  spirit  of 
fraternity,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and  equality,  in  the  ordering  of  our 
scheme  for  diffusing  intelligence.  The  scholar,  though  the  process 
be  not  plainly  recognized,  learns  to  appreciate  the  circumstance  that 
his  own  contemporaries,  the  country  through,  are  busily  at  work  in 
the  same  sphere  receiving  much  indirect  instruction,  not  less  than 
the  appointed  measure  of  information  laid  down  in  the  books.  If 
he  be  burdened  with  what  he  deems  unneeded  degrees  of  re¬ 
straint,  he  can  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  are  undergoing  a  similar  discipline.  There  is  need  that  due 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  rearing  children  in  this 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  fraternity,  that  they  may  grow  into  the 
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brotherly  feeling  which  is  uniting  their  elders  in  their  governmental 
relations.  The  centrifugal  forces  are  so  marked  in  our  country,  that 
it  were  well  to  cultivate  speedily  in  a  child’s  mind  the  sentiment  of 
kinship  to  childhood  in  all  the  land.  A  union  of  schools  may  typify 
the  fuller  joining  together  that  makes  the  nation  sympathetic  and 
vigorous. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  three  principles  indicated  are  to  be 
instilled  gradually.  Unquestionably,  an  average  child  would  respond 
unsatisfactorily  to  the  inquiry,  “What  have  you  learned  at  school 
about  the  philosophy  of  our  educational  system  ?  ”  Nevertheless,  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  induction  which  the  mature  understanding  makes 
is  initiated  years  before.  There  is  a  simplicity  of  statement  possible 
that  may  declare  these  fundamental  truths  with  precision  and  clear¬ 
ness  :  — 

The  common  school  not  a  haphazard  blessing,  but  related  to 
expenditure,  and  imposed  ta.xes,  and  sacrifice  of  high  or  low  degree, 
—  that  proposition  may  be  made  distinct  and  appreciable;  the  child 
may  well  be  taught  that. 

The  common  school  as  a  leveller,  refusing  to  regard  social  distinc¬ 
tions,  securing  equal  rights,  — that  portraiture  of  the  system  may  be 
outlined  plainly ;  the  child  may  recognize  it  unmistakably. 

The  common  school  as  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  fraternity,  — 
that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  children  and  adults  alike,  —  in 
that  light  young  eyes  may  behold  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
American  scheme  of  education.  Race,  color,  belongings,  let  them 
be  what  they  may !  childhood  may  claim  what  it  will  receive,  the 
first  principles  of  learning,  whether  that  childhood  blossom  under 
sunny  skies  and  be  arrayed  as  the  lily  of  the  field,  or  wear  a  sombre 
garb  and  be  acquainted  with  the  blight  and  chill  of  want,  from  whence 
beauty  has  departed.  There  is  the  brain  to  be  trained,  the  heart  to 
be  touched;  no  matter,  then,  what  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
may  be. 

If  what  has  been  said  has  seemed  vague  or  somewhat  overwrought, 
sentiment  being  in  the  ascendant,  we  now  come  to  what  is,  beyond 
dispute,  in  the  plane  of  the  practical.  What  may  be  fairly  expected 
in  the  way  of  direct  teaching.^ 

The  grade  of  schools  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  presumed  to 
instruct  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  ordinary  education.  Decent, 
decorous  English  ;  a  handwriting  free  from  the  illiteracy  that  besets 
us  before  and  behind  ;  a  reasonable  acquirement  of  mathematical 
skill  up  to  a  certain  point ;  a  little  acquaintance  with  geography  and 
history ;  a  mild  partaking  of  literature,  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  books  used  for  reading  exercise,  or  of  occasional  remarks  of 
instructors,  —  this  is  a  summary  of  the  main  points  considered  by 
our  children  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Ours  would  be  a 
meagre  theme  were  it  to  extend  not  beyond  the  boundaries  just  now 
mentioned.  We  are  authorized  and  impelled  to  consider  the  larger 
subject  of  teaching,  which  cuts  loose  from  the  text  of  the  book,  and 
deals  with  principles.  Not  in  bondage  to  the  letter,  but  loyal  to  the 
spirit,  —  that  is  the  qualification  for  the  teacher,  the  characteristic  of 
the  scholar,  in  the  class-room  which  is  ideal,  it  may  be,  but  to  be 
more  and  more  a  reality.  Not,  What  do  you  know  ?  but.  What  do 
you  want  to  know  ?  is  the  test  inquiry.  The  common  school  fails 
if  it  frees  a  pupil  from  its  control,  and  hears  no  sigh  of  regret  that  he 
knows  so  little. 

Well  is  it  for  the  child  to  bear  this  yoke  of  discontent  in  his 
youth.  Dissatisfaction,  that  with  widening  views  of  things  there  is 
an  enlarging  of  the  boundaries  of  what  is  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
scholar,  will  be  tasted  by  the  maturer  student ;  and  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  be  less  keen  if  from  the  first  he  have  been  taught  to 
expect  that  knowing  will  always  suggest  the  unknown,  and  acquire¬ 
ment  hint  at  the  unattained.  It  is  a  pitiable  condition  when  a  boy, 
leaving  the  lower  grade  of  schools,  turns  away  with  relief  from  the 
sources  of  information,  conscious  of  no  void  to  be  filled  ;  and  great 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  if  so  be  he  has  failed  to  inspire 
any  strong  desire  for  learning,  and  to  persuade,  so  far  as  in  him  lies, 
the  young  scholar  that  he  must  not  anticipate  satisfaction, — his 
portion  being  at  best  but  partial  content  with  his  proficiency. 

The  regulation  of  the  heart  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  process  we 
call  education.  The  natural  desire  for  a  Protector,  a  longing  based 
uj)on  the  feeling  of  dependence,  — a  Protector  “without  whom  noth¬ 
ing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,” — which  we  believe  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  with  those  with  whom  our  school  system  has  to  do, 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  teacher,  who  has  no  right  to  shut  his  eyes 
against  the  needs,  high  or  low,  which  are  a  part  of  the  moral  “  assets  ” 
of  the  scholar.  The  home  influences  which  impel  a  child  to  realize 
more  and  more  his  relation  to  his  Maker  are  to  be  re-enforced  by  the 
direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  teacher  ;  while  those  bereft  of 
home  training  that  has  God  within  its  thought,  and  purposes  to  lead 
the  child  to  him,  must  be  specially  helped  to  an  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  children  to  the  Almighty  Father. 

The  delicate  question  of  the  relation  of  the  instruction  in  school 
to  the  inculcation  of  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  to 
say  nothing  of  revealed  religion,  must  not,  therefore,  be  passed  in 
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silence.  Between  the  conception  of  a  purely  theological  basis  for 
the  common  school,  and  a  proposed  foundation  which  excludes  Bible, 
prayer,  and  allusions  to  the  soul’s  alliance  with  its  Maker,  there 
lies  for  the  average  citizen  the  middle  ground  of  opinion,  which  is 
a  standing-place  for  those  favoring  a  reasonable  degree  of  religious 
teaching,  the  clear  enunciation  of  morality,  and  devotional  exercises 
which  arc  not  the  expression  of  doctrine  so  much  as  a  setting  forth 
of  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  and  the  need  of  asking  for 
his  aid.  The  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  — 
where  is  greater  reason  for  the  declaration  of  it  than  among  the 
young  characters  who  are  to  taste  and  are  tasting  of  the  bitterness  of 
wrong-doing,  and  the  content  of  minds  conscious  of  rectitude }  It 
would  be  a  narrow  and  perverted  view  that  would  oppose  the  simple 
ethical  instruction  which  the  child  will  find  of  lasting  advantage. 

There  is  a  practical  association  of  defect  in  common  morality  and 
error  in  thought.  A  dishonest  liver  is  a  dishonest  thinker,  when  we 
make  the  last  analysis.  Evasion,  deceit,  unfairness  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  invariably  affect  the  understanding.  An  intellect  trained 
to  cheat  will  be  false  when  the  mind  would  deal  fairly  with 
itself. 

Feelings  which  are  wayward  and  used  to  indulgence  in  untoward 
regards  will  betray  their  owner  in  unexpected  moments. 

A  will  made  captive  by  a  wrong  spirit  in  other  matters  will  be  a 
poor  reliance  even  in  purely  intellectual  pursuits. 

A  whole  man,  morally  speaking,  alone  can  trust  himself  in  reason¬ 
ing,  judging,  comparing,  —  in  a  word,  in  any  of  the  mental  exercises 
that  work  out  problems  in  any  department  of  learning.  This  is  a 
species  of  self-predestination,  —  the  only  predestination  we  mortals 
had  best  think  much  about  (that  is  the  practical  form  for  us) ;  and  the 
teacher  may  safely  prophesy  concerning  any  pupil  whose  character 
is  unsound,  that  at  some  point  the  child,  lacking  in  moral  principle, 
will  be  intellectually  a  victim  to  his  want  of  personal  worthiness. 
It  is,  then,  a  needed  admonition  for  children  to  hear,  and  from  the 
teacher’s  lips  in  the  class-room,  that  the  truest  scholarship  is  joined 
to  the  highest  principle.  This  moral  teaching  we  are  to  expect  from 
the  common  school.  It  is  not  so  much  that  children  are  to  be 
warned  that  when  they  are  grown,  immoral  practices  will  prevent 
success  in  business  or  in  a  profession  ;  but  more,  they  are  to  be 
assured  that  now  they  will  be  sufferers,  and  in  the  line  of  their 
studies,  if  they  are  addicted  to  bad  thoughts  and  doings. 

By  the  phrase  used,  “a  reasonable  degree  of  religious  teaching,”  is 
meant,  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher 
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what  they  hear  elsewhere,  that  they  are  children  of  the  Most  High, 
who  sees,  rewards,  punishes,  but  above  all  loves  them.  A  theologi¬ 
cal  system  is  not  here  advocated  ;  we  simply  mean  that,  often  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  child  ought  to  gather  in  the  school-room  the  elemental 
expressions  of  the  common  faith  of  those  who  support  the  schools  of 
the  land,  who  are  ready  to  acknowledge  at  least  this  much  :  God  made 
us,  helps  us  to  help  ourselves,  and  holds  us  responsible  for  what  we 
arc  and  what  we  do. 

In  these  unobtrusive  propositions,  which -need  excite  no  strife,  there 
is  suggested  a  desirable  amount  of  religious  instruction. 

With  tact  the  teacher  may  make  it  plain,  and  to  the  detriment  and 
displeasure  of  none,  that  the  common  school  is  not  set  up  in  a  pagan 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  Creator  is  there  recognized,  who  preserves 
to  us  the  integrity  of  our  thinking  powers,  and  is  himself  the  truth 
that  students  pursue,  in  that  he  is  the  author  of  whatever  is.  There 
need  be  no  formal  constituting  of  the  common  school  as  an  “annex” 
to  the  church  ;  nevertheless,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  instruction 
may  be  modified  by  the  reasonable  admission  of  teaching  concerning 
the  ultimate  relations  of  the  soul  to  its  Maker. 

As  there  is  no  provision  for  the  pursuit  of  mental  and  moral  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  in  the  common  school,  so  there  is  no  examination  in 
that  department  when  applicants  present  themselves  and  ask  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  children  in  the  public  institutions.  But 
there  is  need  that  those  who  would  assume  that  responsibility  should 
be,  in  a  reasonable  measure,  familiar  with  the  main  facts  about  the 
mind’s  structure,  that  they  may  look  somewhat  into  the  mental 
mechanism  of  the  pupil,  and  analyze  the  relative  strength  of  the 
intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  will.  Furthermore,  it  were  well  if 
teachers,  in  a  simple  manner,  without  pretence  and  without  partiality, 
could  classify  the  pupils  on  a  philosophical  basis. 

Thus  would  the  discipline  of  the  school  proceed  in  a  more  orderly 
and  effective  way.  The  child  whose  feelings  are  quick  —  easily 
moved,  easily  subsiding  —  will  be  somewhat  of  a  trial  in  the  ordinary 
methods  that  such  temperaments  pursue ;  there  will  be  exhibitions 
of  anger,  soon  over,  and  there  will  be  a  disturbing  expression  of  the 
love  of  fun,  unmalicious,  but  unsettling  the  quiet  of  the  class-room. 
The  character,  when  understood  by  the  teacher  (in  the  course  of 
his  classifying  of  the  school),  will  be  found  one  not  difficult  to  mould. 
Patience,  tact,  ingenuity  in  adjusting  penalty  that  there  be  no  injus¬ 
tice,  and  careful  watching  will  be  required  ;  but  all  that  is  easier  than 
to  deal  with  the  scholar  whose  will  is  woven  of  steel,  as  it  were,  and 
who  is  not  easily  moved  from  his  purpose,  whether  that  purpose  be 
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good  or  bad.  Such  a  scholar  as  this,  pre-eminently  determined,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  problem  that  demands  thorough  study.  If  directed  aright, 
that  vigorous  and  untiring  will  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  abound¬ 
ing  good,  and  will  superintend  work  that  draws  into  its  accom¬ 
plishment  the  best  skill  and  energies.  Nevertheless,  the  teacher 
remembers  that  such  an  inexorable  character  is  capable  of  doing 
vast  mischief,  and  may  overturn  the  discipline  of  a  school  if  not  met 
with  equal  determination.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  mind,  of  the 
force  of  motives,  and  of  the  necessity  that  persistence  must  meet 
persistence,  will  enable  the  instructor  to  deliberately  lay  out  the  plan 
of  subjugation,  and  relentlessly  to  pursue  it  till  the  strong  one  finds 
that  a  stronger  than  he  is  to  be  master  once  for  all.  The  dealing  with 
the  few  extremely  bright  pupils,  with  the  mass  of  average  intellects, 
and  with  the  unpleasantly  numerous  class  of  uninteresting  minds,  will 
tax  the  teacher’s  strength  and  will,  and  his  judgment  as  well.  To 
withstand  the  brilliant  scholars,  that  they  move  not  with  perilous 
swiftness  toward  the  goal ;  to  stimulate  the  moderately  endowed 
that  they  may  quicken  their  pace ;  to  spur  the  dull  plodders  who 
linger  and  love  to  dwell  at  every  resting-point,  —  this  work  neces¬ 
sitates  the  possession  by  the  teacher  of  the  discrimination  that  is  the 
result  of  some  study  and  reflection  as  well  as  a  matter  of  experience. 
The  coming  discipline  will  be  founded  more  than  it  now  is  upon 
the  basis  of  insight  into  the  mental  structure  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
corresponding  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end.  Character  reading, 
in  a  proper  sense,  is  an  important  equipment  for  the  teacher.  The 
judge  trains  himself  to  study  faces,  and  to  form  opinions  speedily  in 
that  way  of  probable  guilt  or  innocence :  not  that  this  expedient  is 
always  a  success,  but  largely  is  it  an  assistance  to  the  magistrate. 
He  likewise  looks  for  character  indications  during  the  trial,  and  is 
helped  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  as  given  in  the  evidence, 
supplemented  by  this  personal  bearing  of  the  accused. 

It  would  revolutionize  the  work  of  some  teachers  were  they  to 
administer  discipline  in  a  discriminating  way,  as  knowing  those  to 
whom  they  adjudge  certain  penalties.  They  do  not  know  their 
scholars, — that  is  the  verdict  concerning  many  whose  acquaintance 
with  books  is  undisputed.  In  making  allowance  for  peculiarities  of 
temperament,  for  bodily  infirmities  too,  there  is  need  of  precise  and 
kindly  methods.  There  is  a  scale  of  offences  before  the  mind’s  eye 
of  every  head  of  a  school ;  but  do  not  some  emphasize  minor  faults  so 
impressively  that  there  is  nothing  to  add  when  a  serious  breach  of 
the  peace  occurs  }  Discipline  which  is  always  severe  —  we  all  have 
witnessed  such  governing  —  is  never  efficient.  When  they  hung 
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people  for  breaking  a  twig  in  a  hedge,  as  invading  the  sanctity  of  an 
English  home,  it  seemed  a  terrible  missing  of  the  ends  of  punish¬ 
ment  since  the  murderer  met  with  no  severer  fate.  The  “twig” 
style  of  discipline  is  to  be  seen  in  many  school-rooms  to-day ;  in 
the  “good  time  coming”  it  will  have  shared  the  fate  of  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  our  Old  Home.  So  wise,  so  tender,  so  firm  will  be  the 
government  thereof  as  years  go  on,  that  the  American  common 
school  is  destined  to  set  an  e.xample  in  this  regard.  But  this 
excellence  will  not  be  of  chance  ;  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  mental  disci¬ 
pline  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  common  school  is  to  identify 
for  the  child,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  impressions  which  its  educational 
environment  suggests  :  it  is  to  make  plain  to  the  pupil’s  conscious¬ 
ness  certain  facts  and  experiences.  The  boy  does  not  pause  to 
examine  and  re-examine  himself ;  he  does  little  towards  a  philo¬ 
sophical  insight  of  what  he  is  in  his  mental  life :  the  school  is  there¬ 
fore  to  help  him  to  “come  to  himself.”  A  child  on  his  entrance  to 
school  life  is  struck  with  the  sameness,  the  routine  side,  of  the  days 
in  the  study-room.  The  writer  questioned  a  child  six  years  old,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  of  her  first  term  in  school.  “  I  don’t  think 
much  of  education,”  was  the  reply:  “they  have  no  good  times; 
have  to  sit  still,  and  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over.”  Immature 
testimony  this,  but  suggestive  of  the  uneventful  tenor  of  ordinary 
school  life.  The  notion  of  routine  was  before  the  child’s  mind, — 
of  course  not  defined,  but  it  needed  assistance  in  identifying  the 
thought  and  impression.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  all  life  would  be 
much  like  that ;  as  a  rule,  there  must  be  a  steady  and  unromantic 
following  of  duties,  and  much  drudgery. 

Another  fact  must  be  made  clear  to  the  child  :  the  teacher  is  to 
aid  him  in  apprehending  the  matter  of  obedience  oi  masse,  of  collect¬ 
ive  subordination,  as  supplementing  the  obedience  of  the  individual. 
The  boy  has  been  used  to  personal  subjection  to  the  parental  will, 
and  it  may  be  has  seen  the  few  who  constitute  his  family  heeding 
the  requests  and  commands  of  father  and  mother ;  but  the  sight  of 
a  roomful  of  children  attentive  to  one  injunction  —  obeying  in  chorus, 
as  it  were  —  is  a  novel  experience.  The  teacher  can  make  the 
young  pupil  appreciate  the  larger  obedience  of  the  community.  State, 
nation ;  membership  in  organizations  is  thus  suggested  to  the 
child’s  mind.  The  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  intense  individ¬ 
ualism  as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  oneness  with  numbers,  with  a 
whole  people,  may  be  set  forth  plainly  and  explicitly.  The  fullest 
possible  education  is  thus  helped  forward.  The  necessary  friction  of 
living  is  also  impressed,  by  the  teacher’s  help,  at  an  early  stage  of 
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experience,  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  who  enter  our  schools. 
The  petty  trials  of  the  room ;  the  needed  adjustment  of  one’s  likes 
and  dislikes  to  the  prejudices  of  others;  the  collisions  and  pacifica¬ 
tions  of  youthful  associates  ;  the  clashing  of  rivals  for  place  and  rank 
in  the  class ;  the  fancied  slights  and  injustice  of  teachers  towards 
scholars,  —  these  and  manifold  other  experiences  are  quickly  thrust 
into  the  life,  and  the  child  begins  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  hard  and 
vexatious  thing  to  “live,  move,  and  have  a  being,”  At  this  point 
the  instructor  may  be  of  lasting  benefit.  He  leads  the  child  to  con¬ 
sider  the  truth  that  adults  are  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  school-fellow  will  be  duplicated  by  that  of  the 
mature  associate  ;  that  all  his  days  he  is  to  be  allied  to  men  and 
women  whose  interests  will  not  always  coincide  with  his  own,  and 
that  there  is  a  healthful  and  useful  side  to  what  seems  wholly  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  discipline  coming  from  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  watch  and  care  that  alone  make  one  an  agreeable 
and  bearable  member  of  society,  are  not  to  be  counted  as  among  the 
ills  of  life.  This  practical  proposition  may  be  placed  before  the 
scholar,  and  will  assist  in  tempering  the  quality  of  his  complaints  at 
the  annoyances  of  living. 

Nor  can  there  be  too  much  emphasis  laid  by  the  teacher  upon  the 
legitimate  part  of  the  inevitable  exhibition  of  rivalry  which  school 
life  beholds.  Emulation,  on  its  wholesome,  virtuous  side,  is  to  be 
commended.  Naturally  does  the  desire  to  be  superior  spring  up ; 
speedily  does  it  manifest  itself;  and  the  child  is  to  be  rescued  from 
the  peril  of  cultivating  the  evil  and  bitter  side  of  the  feeling  and  its 
expression.  Philosophy,  administered  so  skilfully  and  quietly  as 
to  be  recognized  by  few,  may  be  utilized  in  this  way.  The  child 
may  know  himself,  in  part  at  least,  and  be  broadened  thereby  in  his 
mental  and  moral  life.  Our  common  educational  system  must  be 
comi)rehensive.  If  the  main  trunk  be  made  up  of  the  fundamentals 
of  Ihiglish  and  mathematics,  the  branches  spread  on  either  hand, 
and  these  side  growths  are  of  vast  moment.  It  would  be  a  pitiful 
issue  were  the  child  to  depart  from  the  teacher’s  care  able  to  define 
ordinary  words,  spell  fairly,  reputably  exercise  his  mind  in  problems 
of  arithmetic,  but  when  questioned,  found  at  a  loss  to  answer 
concerning  the  simplest  philosophy  of  living, — ignorant  of  the 
feeling  of  belonging  not  to  himself,  of  the  sharing  in  common 
benefits  and  trials,  of  preparation  to  live  with  some  wide  views  of 
what  man  owes  to  self,  neighbor,  state,  country,  and  to  his  God.  So 
many  pages  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography :  yes,  but  what  else 
have  you  learned }  how  much  do  you  know  of  yourself  ?  what  has 
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your  teacher  done  to  draw  you  apart  from  routine  study,  and  enliven 
your  way  with  prospects  of  your  own  inner  life,  of  national  life,  of 
your  relations  to  the  life  to  come  ? 

The  physician  explains  the  significance  of  symptoms.  He  illu¬ 
mines  the  patient’s  consciousness.  He  impels  him  to  complete 
inferences.  He  introduces  him  to  himself.  The  teacher,  if  he  but 
stop  to  inquire,  will  find  the  child  on  the  alert  to  know  the  meaning 
of  his  immature  fancies,  judgments,  half-knowledge,  and  to  sift  his. 
experience.  How  grand  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  lighten 
the  darkness,  to  clear  away  perplexities,  to  direct  the  young  toward 
the  plane  of  self-knowledge,  whither  they  would  come ! 

The  sanitary  instruction,  explicit  and  implied,  which  the  school  of 
to-day  ought  to  afford,  is  more  and  more  to  be  expected  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  system.  From  rooms  laden  with  vile  odors,  or  sickeningly 
wanting  in  the  slightest  facilities  for  ventilation  ;  from  homes  where 
cleanliness  is  scarcely  a  consideration,  and  the  plainest  precepts  touch¬ 
ing  the  way  of  preserving  health  are  little  noted,  nor  suffered  to  deter 
the  inmates  from  indulging  in  the  traditional  habits  of  the  family, — 
from  sources  like  these  come  a  considerable  percentage,  when  the 
entire  school  population  is  considered,  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught 
the  delights  of  learning  and  the  decencies  of  life.  No  child  has  been 
reared  so  carefully  as  to  be  above  receiving  hints  for  a  better  way  of 
living,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  while  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
poverty  are  to  be  enlightened.  The  clean  hands,  as  well  as  the  pure 
heart,  are  to  be  set  before  them  as  worthy  of  being  possessed  to  a 
degree  not  altogether  unequal.  The  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  clean  mind  in  the  clean  body. 

It  may  seem  an  ungracious  suggestion,  but  occasional  lapses  from 
personal  neatness  in  dress  and  in  other  regards  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  impel  a  reference  to  the  matter,  and  the  writer  would  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  with  great  plainness  of  speech,  that  a  good  example  in 
the  things  that  concern  the  particularity  desirable  in  the  outward 
appearance  must  be  set  by  the  teacher.  Negligence  in  attire  may 
well  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  carelessness  about  other  elements 
of  tidiness ;  the  absence  of  a  button  may  testify  to  the  presence 
of  disorderliness  in  other  directions.  The  family  physician  who 
would  retain  his  constituency  is  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to 
his  person  :  we  may  permit  a  falling  short  in  skill,  but  who  can 
endure  the  uncleanliness,  and  offensiveness  even,  which  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown  in  what  is  called  the  better  grade  of  society  ?  An 
immaculate  hand  must  be  laid  on  the  pulse,  or  we  are  disagreeably 
impressed;  an  unspotted  attire  must  vest  the  acceptable  physician. 
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VVe  may  deny  to  many  of  the  medical  profession  godliness,  when  an 
average  is  taken,  but  we  must  ascribe  to  them  cleanliness,  a  virtue 
not  far  distant  from  the  former.  The  teacher  has  equal  reason  to 
be  a  pattern  in  respect  to  the  outward  man.  That  unpardonable 
offence  against  good  breeding,  the  lack  of  due  regard  to  the  person 
and  dress,  must  not  be  laid  at  his  door.  The  scholars  must  be 
rebuked  for  their  failings  in  this  particular  by  the  entire  aspect  of 
the  instructor.  Soundness  in  apparel  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  he 
is  clean  every  whit,  —  such  are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  accept¬ 
able  teacher,  whose  brain  by  its  fineness  could  never  atone  for  any 
coarseness  in  speech  or  gesture  or  garb  or  treatment  of  the  body ; 
nor  does  he  wish  for  any  such  seeming  equivalent.  An  unkempt, 
shabby,  unclean  man  in  the  teacher’s  office  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
disgrace,  a  stigma  upon  the  profession  ;  yet  each  one  who  reads  this 
paper  may  be  able  to  name  at  least  a  single  instructor  of  this  ill- 
ordered  sort.  He  may  be  a  genius  in  the  laboratory  ;  but  if  so  be 
he  be  a  stranger  to  the  lavatory,  he  ought  to  receive  no  further 
commission  to  teach.  Dulness  is  better  than  dirt ;  as  between 
these  evils,  the  choice  is  obvious. 

In  example,  the  teacher  is  to  be  watchful  and  conscientious  in  these 
important  regards ;  so  likewise  are  his  counsel  and  instruction  to  be 
faithful  and  continuous  as  he  warns  the  children  against  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  precautions  which  are  designed  to  ward  off  disease.  Tem¬ 
perature,  the  degree  of  moisture,  the  presence  of  odors  from  the 
heating  apparatus,  —  in  a  word,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  school-room  as 
the  health  officer  would  view  it,  —  these  points  must  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  instructor.  The  connection  between  a  poor  recita¬ 
tion  and  a  closed  ventilator  is  intimate.  An  inspection  every  fifteen 
minutes  would  not  be  practicable,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  secure  such  a  measure  of  purity  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  as 
to  make  such  a  possible  examination  satisfactory. 

Parents  would  be  loath  to  breathe  the  air  that  fills  the  lungs  of  their 
children  in  many  a  school-room.  The  dreadful  offence  of  whispering 
receives  its  due  chastisement ;  but  the  culprit  may  have  come  to 
school  with  no  pretence  to  being  clean,  and  his  person  be  a  positive 
infliction  upon  those  sitting  near  him,  the  air  meanwhile  being  infected 
with  the  very  sensible  odors  that  arise  from  such  neglected  bodies, 
and  yet  not  a  syllable  of  rebuke  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher.  There  has  been  a  waking  up  to  the  dangers  of  poor  venti¬ 
lation  and  its  accessories :  this  generation  is  the  cleanest  that  has 
lived ;  the  next  will  be  yet  more  free  from  sanitary  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  The  common  school  is  to  bear  its  part  in  the  con- 
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test  against  the  open  and  secret  assaults  of  divers  diseases.  It  will 
be  in  haste  to  rid  itself  of  the  responsibility  attending  the  large  mor¬ 
tality  of  children.  It  will  offer  them  a  refuge  from  odors  that  are 
fruitful  in  maladies.  It  will  proffer  pure  air  in  exchange  for  the 
unventilated  recesses  of  what  the  wretched  children  call  home.  The 
teacher  will  theorize  fully,  and  practise  fully,  concerning  the  needs 
and  methods  of  healthful  living. 

The  common  school  as  a  unifying  agency,  furthering  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  population  of  foreign  extraction,  —  that  “  mixed  mul¬ 
titude,”  —  presents  a  profoundly  interesting  aspect.  The  grave 
problem  is  nearer  a  solution  as  the  mingling  of  the  children 
of  native  and  alien  origin  in  the  school-room  becomes  more  general. 
In  the  West,  and  in  Eastern  cities,  the  American  child  may  be 
seated  often  amid  strange  surroundings  which  speak  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  character  of  our  population.  English,  German,  Irish,  French, 
Scotch  nationalities  are  blended  in  the  assembly  of  scholars,  and 
other  countries  contribute  their  speech  and  facial  peculiarities  to  the 
scene,  which  could  be  only  a  reality  in  America.  The  thoughtful 
citizen,  as  he  watches  the  incoming  of  the  representatives  of  other 
civilizations,  dwellers  in  uttermost  parts  or  in  more  familiar  regions,  is 
afraid  of  the  issue.  He  dreads  the  approach  of  those  who  have  no 
acquaintance,  and  of  course  little  sympathy,  with  the  details  of  our 
system  of  citizenship.  What  is  to  control  this  host.^  When  our  fifty 
millions  have  increased  to  one  hundred  millions,  what  is  to  harmonize 
and  consolidate  the  v^aried  population,  many  of  vvhom  come  from  lands 
utterly  opposed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  government.^  The 
ceaseless  column  pouring  through  the  gates  of  our  seaports  and  on  to 
the  West,  to  be  lost  to  sight,  almost,  in  the  solitary  places  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  is  almost  a  menace  to  the  Republic,  say  not  a  few  in  their 
surmising  and  prophesying  concerning  the  years  to  come.  The 
abstractions  of  political  economy  or  of  governmental  dogmas,  —  what 
care  these  aliens  for  such  things  }  Habit,  usage,  time,  —  these  must 
do  their  work,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  these  new  citizens  — 
citizens  only  in  name  in  large  degree  —  towards  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  constitutional  principles  that  control  us.  The 
first  generation  of  these  emigrants  little  apprehend  what  our  people 
mean  by  sacrifice  for  the  country’s  sake;  their  children,  however, 
take  hold  somewhat  of  the  idea  of  equality  as  interpreted  by  our 
customs  and  political  creed,  while  their  children  in  turn  advance 
yet  further  and  more  freely,  and  are  citizens  in  spirit  and  in  under¬ 
standing  also. 

The  hope  is  with  the  children.  The  school  is  an  important  ally  in 
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making  them  one  in  hope  and  heart  with  those  born  within  our 
borders  and  of  ancestry  joined  from  the  beginning  with  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  founders  of  the  nation.  The  boys  and  girls,  in 
whose  veins  run  the  life  currents  of  widely  differing  peoples,  meet  in 
one  place,  hear  one  language,  are  obedient  to  one  law,  are  taught 
one  theory  of  government,  and  look  onward  to  one  citizenship.  The 
oneness,  not  the  diversity,  is  impressed  upon  them.  The  influences 
of  the  school  are  centripetal.  The  children  learn  that  while,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  fathers  decreed  that  a  foreign-born  citizen  might  not  be 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  United  States,  yet  that  all  other  gifts  in  the 
discretion  of  the  people  are  within  reach  of  those  of  alien  blood. 
They  are  to  assist  in  governing  by  bearing  rule  or  by  electing  those 
who  so  lead,  and  hence  are  early  constrained  to  feel  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  are  to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Republic.  Distinctions  of 
race  are  to  be  forgotten  when  practically  they  are  no  barrier  to  a 
share  in  the  law  making  and  law  executing  of  the  land.  The  com¬ 
mon  school,  in  discharging  its  duty,  will  early  and  clearly  indicate 
to  the  pupils  this  fact,  which  is  the  “  pillar  and  ground  ”  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  faith. 

As  a  rule,  the  parents  of  these  children,  whose  ancestors  were 
from  over  the  sea,  will  do  nothing  to  impart  sound  political  instruc¬ 
tion  :  they  know  little,  care  little,  save  that  they  had  best  vote  in  a 
certain  way.  On  the  teacher,  therefore,  devolves  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  Party  questions  divide  the  community;  they  are  not  to 
be  obtruded  :  but  governmental  theories  are  a  legitimate  theme. 
Though  the  child  be  under  fifteen,  yet  he  may  be  partaker  in  the 
common  faith  of  our  Republic ;  he  may  gather  the  simple  outlines  of 
our  governmental  purposes ;  he  may  hold  fast  to  the  main  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  control  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  preserved.  There  is  little  excuse  for  the  instructor,  if  the 
child  who  is  ready  to  pass  from  the  higher  grades  of  free  schools 
is  not  able  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  proper  statement  of  the 
difference  between  our  system  and  that  of  absolute  or  limited 
monarchies.  The  idea  of  the  nation,  for  which  there  have  been 
struggle  and  shock  and  strong  crying  and  tears,  ought  to  be  the 
possession  of  every  child  who  has  reached  years  of  discretion.  The 
young,  whose  way  to  the  school-room  is  from  homes  where  the  Old 
World  life  is  most  thought  of  and  talked  of,  should  hear  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  teachers  plain  and  strong  testimony  to  the  value 
and  significance  of  a  people’s  rule.  It  is  to  be  expected,  it  may 
reasonably  be  demanded,  that  the  American  common  school  will  be 
loyal  to  this  need. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  growing  tendency  to  study  the 
aspects  of  nature  will  continue,  and  that  the  physical  sciences  will 
receive  increased  attention  in  time  to  come.  As  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  devote  a  longer  period  to  this  branch,  the  interest  will  be 
reflected  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  elements  of  natural  science 
—  without  text-book,  very  possibly,  and  in  a  plain  way  —  will  consti¬ 
tute  a  part  of  the  order  of  study  for  very  young  scholars.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  many  a  scholar  in  the  public  schools  would  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  composition  of  material 
entering  into  the  construction  of  the  building  where  he  passes  six 
hours  each  day.  The  glass  through  which  he  looks,  —  can  he  tell 
you  of  what  it  is  made.^  He  hears  the  bell,  —  too  often,  he  would 
say,  —  but  can  he  explain  what  sound  is.^  The  iron  that  is  used  in 
strengthening  the  structure,  —  has  he  a  definite  idea  how  it  appears 
when  taken  from  the  earth,  or  can  he  detail  the  process  whereby  it 
reaches  its  present  state  "i  The  air  he  breathes,  —  would  it  be  a  slight 
task  for  him  to  analyze  it,  in  words  at  least,  and  measure  it  ?  The 
facts  of  natural  science  —  not  the  speculations  thereof  —  are  to  be 
more  familiar  to  the  next  generation  ;  and  even  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  will  share  in  the  information,  which  year  by  year  grows  more 
complete,  touching  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  the  strength  of  the 
hills,  the  waters,  the  winds,  the  ore  beneath  our  feet,  the  planet  that 
swings  in  space. 

There  is  need  of  an  early  familiarity  with  the  first  principles  of 
science,  that  there  be  no  danger  in  maturer  years  of  being  overborne 
by  the  weight  of  scientific  assertion.  To  the  novice,  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  discoveries,  the  forces  uncovered  in  the  univers^,  long  impris¬ 
oned  as  some  of  them  have  been,  the  certainty  of  experiments  as 
contrasted  with  the  variableness  of  opinion,  the  slow  march  of  ideas 
spiritual,  and  the  rapid  coursing  of  facts  of  a  physical  character, 
seem  to  threaten  the  stability  of  all  other  departments  of  learning, 
where  so  much  is  left  among  the  things  we  may  not  know.  The 
claims  for  infallibility  occasionally  put  forth  by  men  who  investigate 
scientific  matters  are  often  allowed  by  the  inexperienced,  who  are 
awed  by  the  splendid  results ;  but  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  issues  of  research,  the  frequent  seeing  of  experiments  which 
come  short  of  success  absolute,  and  the  knowledge  that  omniscience 
is  not  yet  vouchsafed  mortals,  will  save  one  from  too  much  alacrity 
in  admitting  the  unreasonable  professions  of  scientists —  if  such  be 
made  —  that  while  other  men  are  trying  to  make  facts  sustain  their 
views  of  truth,  they  are  simply  endeavoring  to  ascertain  facts,  caring 
little  whither  the  inferences  from  those  facts  may  bear  them.  Impar- 
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tiality,  honest  thinking,  and  readiness  to  yield  prejudice  to  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  reason,  are  not  the  sole  possession  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  race.  Long  acquaintance  with  the  general  results  of  science 
will  help  to  place  false  claims  in  their  proper  light.  The  child  can¬ 
not,  then,  be  taught  too  early  the  beginnings  of  science ;  for  thus 
will  he  appreciate  more  fully  its  grand  offices,  and  judge  more 
exactly  its  claims,  in  after  years. 

The  permanence  of  the  teacher’s  office  is  a  desideratum  greatly  to 
be  longed  for.  That  the  exercise  of  the  instructor’s  powers,  not  as  a 
makeshift,  but  a  professional  undertaking  to  continue  through  one’s 
days,  is  to  be  a  feature  more  distinct  in  our  system,  it  is  reasonable  to 
predict.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  seeker  for  employment  in  the 
school  whence  our  children  and  their  children  will  derive  their  primary 
education,  not  less  than  the  would-be  head  of  a  higher  order  of 
schools,  will  be  inquired  of  and  selected,  first  of  all  because  he 
intends  to  teach  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  as  he  has  done  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  other  words,  teaching  is  his  occupation,  not  a  bit  of  finan¬ 
cial  strategy  whereby  he  will  obtain,  for  labor  which  is  irksome  and 
partakes  of  none  of  his  devotion,  a  certain  amount  of  required  funds 
to  pay  debts  or  to  provide  for  debts  to  be  incurred.  He  who  chooses 
a  calling  with  a  view  to  continuance  therein,  who  has  no  other  source 
of  livelihood,  whose  distinction,  if  it  ever  come,  must  come  from 
exertions  put  forth  in  fulfilling  that  selected  vocation,  will  be  apt 
to  do  more  than  discharge  perfunctorily  a  round  of  duties.  There 
is  little  occasion  to  discuss  the  relative  advantage  of  regularity  of 
instruction,  or  the  varying  impressions  gained  from  studying  under 
numerous  teachers.  The  child  who  enters  upon  the  first  stage  of 
instruction  in  charge  of  a  given  teacher,  and  knows  no  other  authority 
or  manner  of  teaching  in  that  grade,  then  being  passed  on  to  the 
care  of  a  second  principal,  who  in  turn  will  superintend  the  child’s 
nurture,  and  commit  him  to  the  guardianship  of  a  third  instructor, 
—  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  epochs  witnessing  the 
efforts  of  but  three  teachers,  —  is  certain  to  fare  better,  extraordi¬ 
naries  excepted,  than  he  who  has  had  dealings  with  a  number  of 
teachers  wellnigh  equal  to  the  terms  of  the  several  years. 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  declare  that  parents  and  citizens  generally 
should  encourage  the  adoption,  by  those  qualified  to  do  so,  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  profession.  The  temporary  teacher,  who  keeps  one  lesson 
ahead  of  the  class,  who  counts  the  hours  in  school  as  a  burden,  who 
administers  discipline  so  as  to  give  himself  the  least  inconvenience, 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  We  all  have  known  him.  He  will  thrive  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  so  long  as  extempore  performances  in 
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instruction  are  preferred  to  the  steady  and  conscientious  endeavors 
of  those  who  teach  as  a  vocation.  Civil  service  in  educational  depart¬ 
ments  may  well  find  its  advocates.  The  patient  continuance  in  well¬ 
doing  in  less  prominent  and  important  positions  should  earn  a  good 
degree,  and  the  reward  be  given  in  the  form  of  timely  promotion. 
The  master  of  a  high  school  who  began  on  the  lowest  plane,  with  the 
alphabet,  and  has  worked  his  way  up  (unless  there  be  remarkable 
natural  gifts  and  an  intuitive  adapting  of  self  to  circumstances  to  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule),  will  surpass  all  others  in  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  will  be  specific,  minute,  in  instruction,  and  he  will  never 
be  in  a  panic  when  crises  of  disorder  arise,  unless  the  experience 
with  which  we  have  been  familiar  be  altogether  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
Removal  only  for  cause ;  promotion  except  for  cause ;  permanence 
and  plentiful  success  as  a  consequence,  —  may  we  not  hope  for  this 
The  common  school  is  a  forerunner  of  better  systems,  and  directly, 
or  by  intimations  easily  understood,  it  is  to  be  declaring  that  what 
is  perfect  has  not  yet  come.  The  children  fare  better  than  did 
the  fathers,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  fancy  that  the  educational 
millennium  has  dawned.  Subject  to  correction,  open  to  suggestion, 
reaching  after  the  things  that  are  before,  claiming  no  infallibility, 
discontented  with  what  it  is  doing,  hopeful  of  larger  success,  —  such 
is  the  proper  attitude  of  the  common  school.  As  with  all  increase  of 
knowledge  there  comes  a  fuller  sense  of  incompleteness  in  mental 
results,  so  with  the  school ;  the  more  desirable  its  equipment  and 
the  greater  its  sphere,  the  more  marked  will  be  the  evident  regret  of 
those  who  are  the  directing  spirits  that  the  defects  are  distinctly 
recognizable.  Humbleness  of  mind  goes  hand  in  hand  with  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  best  type. 

One  who  looks  back  twenty-five  years  to  the  country  school  that 
was  favored  with  his  presence  as  a  pupil  is  impressed  with  the 
astonishing  improvements  made  in  the  material  and  intellectual  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  child  of  to-day.  The  quasi  antiquarian  remembers 
the  seats,  with  severely  straight  lines,  suggestive  of  penance  and 
mortification  of  the  flesh  ;  the  cramped  position  taken  by  the  student 
in  the  narrow-gauge  desks ;  the  careful  provision  against  open  win¬ 
dows,  whereby  fresh  air  might  mitigate  the  rather  oppressive  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  the  rote  system  of  teaching ;  the  scrupulous  following  of  what 
was  laid  down  in  the  books,  no  original  problems  being  given  by  the 
teacher  lest  the  scholars  be  confused ;  the  fast-falling  ruler  which 
always  sought  the  hand  of  the  unjust,  and  sometimes  by  mischance 
gave  the  just  a  taste  of  retribution  undeserved ;  the  impression,  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain,  that  the  school  had  reached  its  best  estate,  and  that 
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the  teacher  could  not  err  intellectually ;  the  feeling  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  education  was  to  stand  precisely  on  the  line  in  recitation, 
never  to  whisper,  and  to  be  sure  to  repeat  the  exact  words  of  the 
book,  principles  being  impertinent  apart  from  their  use  in  the 
printed  page  before  the  scholar,  —  these  are  faint  outlines  of  the 
vivid  picture  in  views  when  retrospection  includes  school  days  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  rural  communities. 

Twenty-five  years  hence,  if  there  have  been  no  striking  changes  ' 
in  the  arrangement  of  class-rooms,  if  chairs  and  desks  are  much  of 
the  present  pattern,  and  the  best  methods  in  vogue  now  for  ventilat¬ 
ing  be  used  after  the  twentieth  century  has  begun,  there  yet  will  ' 
be  a  marked  transformation,  it  must  be  believed,  in  the  plans  for  i 
teaching :  the  instructor  doing  no  less  thinking,  but  the  scholar 
doing  more.  Whatever  tends  to  constrain  the  child  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  opinions  will  be  welcome  above  its  present  acceptance,  albeit 
we  are  witnesses  of  a  great  advance  in  this  regard  since  the  days 
when  we  were  young.  We  may  remember  our  discomfiture  in  being 
assigned  geometrical  problems  the  letters  and  lines  of  which  had 
been  changed  by  the  teacher  (who  was  in  search  of  the  possible  adap¬ 
tation  of  principles  more  than  desirous  to  strengthen  the  memory), 
because  we  had  confounded  very  different  matters,  —  the  repetition 
of  sentences  with  precision,  and  the  drinking  in  of  reasons  for  certain 
mathematical  results.  The  worship  of  the  text-book  is  dying  out : 
the  instructor  who  cannot  face  a  class  unless  he  be  armed  with  the 
treatise  is  outliving  his  opportunity.  The  next  generation  will 
demand  more  of  extempore  teaching,  so  to  say,  and  welcome  the 
coming  instructor,  who  will  be  no  slave  to  the  letter. 

The  educational  achievements  of  the  common  school  will  continue 
to  furnish  a  theme  for  occasional  orators,  for  rhapsody-loving  dealers 
inverse, for  the  politician’s  smooth  address  to  half-believing  auditors* 
These  indiscriminate  and  favorable  comments  do  not  signify.  But 
there  is  to  be,  we  doubt  not,  a  wider  familiarity  of  parents  with 
what  is  done  and  left  undone  in  the  institutions  that  are  making 
or  marring  their  children.  It  matters  comparatively  little,  in  one 
point  of  view,  whether  professional  educators  and  those  who  talk 
about  schools  with  the  assured  air  of  experts  be  contented  with  the 
development  of  our  system  of  instruction.  The  main  inquiry  is.  What 
do  those  who  contribute  of  their  substance  for  its  support,  and  com¬ 
mit  their  children  to  the  care  of  the  school,  think  of  its  practical 
workings  ?  The  average  strong  sense  of  the  people  must  be  satis¬ 
fied,  or  that  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  system  —  the  co-operating 
sympathy  of  the  community  —  will  be  taken  away.  The  common 
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school  is  for  the  people  :  not  for  theorists,  however  able  ;  not  for  offi¬ 
cials  ;  not  for  the  sustenance  of  men  and  women  who  earn  a  living  in 
this  way  rather  than  in  some  other,  caring  little  save  for  pay-days 
and  holidays,  sorry  to  begin,  glad  to  leave  off,  —  but  for  the  people  ! 
The  end  of  its  being  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  or  the  American 
common  school  will  have  seen  its  best  days.  But  I  am  persuaded 
better  things  of  it.  It  will  provide  for  the  community’s  needs,  not 
merely  be  responsive  to  its  desires ;  keeping  in  advance,  yet  in  sight 
always ;  taking  the  middle  course  between  dead  conservatism  and 
unreasonable  liberalism ! 
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HOW  FAR  DOES  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SATISFY  THE 
NEEDS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE? 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

I  MUST,  at  the  outset,  ask  what  I,  a  child  and  a  learner  still, 
can  teach  to  those  who  are  critical  experts  in  the  facts  and  methods 
of  education. 

I  remember,  at  this  moment,  that  I  was  invited  last  year  to  speak 
before  the  School  of  Philosophy  in  Concord.  Those  who  gave  this 
invitation  prayed  that  I  would  not  entertain  them  with  any  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  formal  metaphysics,  but  that  I  would  communicate 
to  them,  as  far  as  possible,  simple  and  strict  views  of  modern  society, 
as  it  would  appear  to  one  who,  in  observing  it,  should  desire  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  characteristics  of  human  nature.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
you,  in  like  manner,  may  wish  that  I  give  you  impressions 
which  bear  upon  education,  rather  than  suggest  devices  for  its 
improvement. 

Of  the  importance  of  education  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  in  this  place.  Yet  a  sense  of  this  importance  sometimes  so 
overcomes  me  that  I  must  cry  aloud,  in  order  to  relieve  my  fear  and 
my  sorrow,  —  sorrow  for  the  great  points  so  often  overlooked  in  the 
past,  fear  lest  they  may  be  as  badly  neglected  in  the  future.  When 
we  see  whole  generations  trained  to  deeds  of  cruelty,  to  practices  of 
superstition,  to  lives  of  selfishness  and  covetousness  which  are  as 
barbarous  as  either,  we  can  only  pray  that  the  power  and  patience  of 
true  teaching  may  be  multiplied.  We  must  pray  that  generations  to 
come,  which  will  be  born  equally  helpless,  and  will  follow  each  other 
with  the  same  rapidity,  may  be  so  trained  as  to  show  the  noble  and 
happy  side  of  human  nature,  and  to  attain  the  stature  of  the  perfect 
man. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  the  guardians  of  society.  They  hold  in 
trust  its  moral  and  intellectual  life.  There  are  piteous  moments  in 
which  some  frightful  crime,  some  more  frightful  wave  of  social 
demoralization,  causes  both  to  be  appealed  to  and  held  responsible 
for  individual  shortcomings  which  are  public  misfortunes.  “  How 
have  you  educated  the  children  ?  ”  asks  society  of  the  teachers.  “  How 
have  you  bred  them  ?  ”  ask  the  teachers  of  the  parents.  Thus  the 
fiery  ball  of  blame  is  thrown  from  one  hand  to  another.  Perhaps 
at  last  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

With  the  best  of  breeding  and  education,  man  remains  a  creature 
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of  accidents  and  of  contradictions.  Yet  no  one  will  deny  that  righ 
training  has  power  to  overcome  unfortunate  inclinations,  nor  that 
the  best  education  brings  with  it  the  best  morality. 

Types  of  character  are  an  important  study  in  view  of  the  great 
task  which  is  set  before  us,  the  education  of  the  human  race.  All 
human  beings  are  much  alike  in  some  respects.  They  differ  widely 
in  others.  Each  individual  has  also  some  trait  peculiar  to  himself, 
some  original  virtue  or  "original  sin  which  rivets  him  in  his  own 
place  in  the  revolving  social  sphere. 

To  profit  at  once  by  the  general  characteristics  of  humanity,  by 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  moral  groups  to  which  individuals 
belong,  and  by  the  specialties  of  endowment  which  belong  to  individ¬ 
uals,  —  this  is  at  once  necessary  and  not  easy  to  accomplish.  We 
may  more  easily  find  the  teacher  inclined  to  visit  upon  the  pupil  his 
human  faults  as  if  they  were  exceptional  enormities,  to  ignore  the 
child’s  proper  type  of  character,  and  to  encounter  the  individual  in 
that  spirit  of  opposition  which  makes  human  beings  instinctively  and 
at  once  inimical  to  each  other. 

So  the  teacher’s  business  is  threefold,  and  in  its  prosecution  he 
becomes  a  learner.  He  must  study  every  pupil  committed  to  his 
charge,  first  as  human,  then  as  belonging  to  a  group,  lastly  as  an 
individual. 

Worthy  ideas  of  human  nature  and  an  adequate  understanding  of 
it  are  the  first  requisites  of  a  teacher;  are  in  fact  things  of  necessity, 
whose  absence  no  amount  of  skill  or  erudition  can  make  good  :  for 
it  is  plain  that  no  one  who  thinks  meanly  of  human  nature  will 
be  able  to  present  to  his  pupils  any  noble  or  worthy  human  ideal. 
The  question  which  Christ  rejected  when  it  referred  to  a  physical 
defect  may  well  be  asked  in  view  of  the  mental  and  moral  disabilities 
of  individuals.  “  Did  this  man  sin,  or  his  teachers  }  ”  we  may  ask 
when  we  meet  with  one  so  ignorant  or  so  obstinate  as  to  be  blind  to 
the  common  truth  of  things.  There  is  a  close  and  curious  logic  in 
social  results  by  which  they  may  always  be  traced  back  to  efficient 
causes.  This  logic,  if  properly  followed  up,  would,  I  think,  teach  us 
that  a  want  of  reverence,  a  false  standard  of  dignity  and  merit,  often 
seen  among  Americans  at  the  present  time,  spring  primarily  out 
of  defective  education.  The  public  standard  with  regard  to  these 
things  is  undoubtedly  powerful,  and  often  misleading ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  teacher  in  the  first  place  starts  the  child  in  life  with  a 
clear  idea  of  what  he  is  to  seek,  and  how  he  is  to  seek  it.  Success 
in  life  may  be  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  to  involve,  if 
attained,  a  moral  failure  :  success  of  the  militant,  combatant  kind. 
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—  getting  ahead  of  other  people,  outwitting  them,  amassing  money 
without  rendering  real  service,  and  gathering  reputation  without 
merit.  The  pseudo-Christianity  of  Old-World  dogma  is  weak  to-day 
among  those  who  teach  and  train ;  but  has  the  intrinsic  Christianity 
of  labor  and  service  taken  its  place.-*  Do  Americans  consider  it  noble 
to  live  idly  and  to  be  served  by  inferiors,  so  long  after  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  true  servant  is  the  true  master  > 

Mastery  over  self,  the  source  of  all  true  and  solid  dominion,  will 
never  be  acquired  upon  the  easy  plane  of  smartness  and  superficial 
civility.  And  at  this  point  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  notice  two 
opposite  directions  in  which  youth  may  be  trained  :  one  of  these 
leads  to  the  love  of  luxury,  following  and  flattering  a  natural  instinct ; 
the  other  leads  to  the  love  of  uses,  which  is  attained  through  moral 
training. 

Luxury  follows  tastes,  and  is  chiefly  intent  upon  the  means  of 
gratifying  them.  A  child,  at  least  an  ordinary  one,  will  very  easily 
come  to  consider  it  the  great  object  of  his  life  to  get  and  keep  what 
he  likes  best.  Such  a  one,  if  pampered  at  the  outset,  will  learn  to 
roll  himself  closely  in  a  silken  sheet  of  indulgence.  He  will  assume 
the  attitude  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  insist  that  all  things  shall  min¬ 
ister  to  his  pleasure  and  convenience.  Not  this  the  Spartan,  the 
Germanic  training.  Not  of  such  did  noble  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
come.  Such  a  man  or  woman  will  sit  passive  in  the  midst  of  this 
revolving  universe,  and  will  say  to  Nature  herself,  “  Be  thou  my 
menial  ;  thy  highest  office  is  to  delight  and  amuse  me.”  Can  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  civilization  follow  out  of  such  an  assumption.^ 

The  love  of  uses  leads  each  one  of  us  out  of  self,  because  use  is 
really  in  things  large  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  practical.  The 
dignity  and  fruitfulness  of  true  human  relation,  to  the  state,  the 
church,  the  family,  to  the  great  unity  which  we  call  nature,  to  the 
great  mystery  which  we  call  divine,  —  this  vista  opens  out  before  us 
all  in  the  direction  of  service  and  of  duty.  Such  a  view  of  life,  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  youth,  imposes  reverence.  In  this  great  har¬ 
mony  of  object  and  obligation,  who  would  be  either  a  discord  or  a 
silence  }  The  question  will  now  become,  not  “  What  shall  I  do  to 
please  or  advance  myself.^”  but  “What  shall  I  do  to  deserve  my 
place  and  meet  my  opportunities  in  this  great  economy  of  the  world’s 
administration  ?  ”  Walk  abroad  with  two  men,  trained  in  these 
opposite  ways :  one  will  look  down  upon  Nature,  the  other  will  look 
up  to  her.  The  one  will  exhibit  the  shallow  contempt,  shallow 
respect  of  the  fribble ;  the  other,  the  tender,  duteous  appreciation 
of  the  student  and  observer. 
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Now,  the  love  of  luxury,  developed  and  instilled  in  our  children  of 
tc-Jay,  begets  these  shallow  views,  which,  when  held  up  to  the  world 
by  unfriendly  criticism,  grieve  and  mortify  us.  Art  herself,  becom¬ 
ing  the  minister  of  luxury,  loses  her  heroic  significance.  The  heads 
painted  by  Titian,  Angelo,  Raphael,  Sodoma,  did  not  come  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  The  severity  of  faith  and  of  good  faith  is  in  them. 
Swinburne  poetry,  Gerome  pictures,  Offenbach  operas,  loose  social 
morals,  and  a  swindling  money  market,  —  all  of  these  grow  out  of  a 
love  of  luxury,  trained  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  love  of  use. 

VVe  may  excuse  this  by  saying  that  it  is  a  reaction  against  the 
Puritanic  narrowness  of  an  earlier  age.  But  is  human  society  always 
destined  to  run  into  fatal  extremes,  plunging  into  the  gully  now  on 
this  side  of  the  road,  now  on  the  other,  and  never  following  the  road 
itself  } 

An  inadequate  conception  of  use  may  be  enlarged.  The  use  of 
beautiful  things  for  high  delight  and  instruction  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  use  of  recreation,  of  amusement,  as  a  rest  from  labor 
and  a  stimulant  to  further  effort, — a  true  aesthetic  must  occupy  itself 
with  these  things.  They  are  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  every  community.  But  the  onwardness  of  progress,  the  efficiency 
of  industry,  must  never  cease  to  accompany  the  music  of  high  sensi¬ 
bility. 

I  believe  that  the  supremacy  of  wealth  as  an  object,  to-day,  may  in 
a  measure  be  traced  back  to  this  deficient  and  erroneous  education 
of  youthful  inclination  and  impulse.  I  know  that  shortcomings  in 
education,  as  in  all  else,  are  more  easily  seen  than  avoided."  I  know 
too,  in  »ome  degree,  the  value  even  of  simple  human  passion  and  incli¬ 
nation  as  whip  and  spur  to  our  natural  indolence.  But  I  feel  above 
all  else  that  educators  in  America  are  bound  to  concert  their  plans 
and  increase  their  efforts  in  order  to  uphold  a  scheme  of  education 
worthy  of  the  children  of  a  great  democratic  republic.  Their  first 
object  should  be  to  present  to  the  young  persons  under  their  charge 
a  view  of  life  so  just  and  adequate  that  these,  passing  from  the 
bounds  of  tutelage,  shall  know  where  and  how  to  seek  the  real  honor, 
the  steadfast  good,  the  abiding  triumph  of  the  just. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  luxury  which  has  so  direct  a  bearing  upon 
our  national  education  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  I 
observe  it  partly  in  the  general  devotion  to  fashionable  dress,  but 
most  in  the  craze  for  decoration  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
diffusing  itself  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  which  some,  no 
doubt,  mistake  for  an  art  revival. 

Of  the  last  I  will  speak  first.  The  relation  of  art  to  luxury  is 
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compulsory,  but  not  congenial  ;  the  result  of  eircumstances,  not  of 
sympathy.  Art  is  obliged  to  eourt  wealth  because  the  rich  alone  can 
pay  for  works  of  art.  But  art’s  true  office  is  to  equalize  human  con¬ 
ditions  by  putting  the  beautiful  into  a  permanent  and  reeognizable 
shape,  and  by  causing  high  delights  tio  take  the  place  of  sensuous 
tastes  and  pleasures.  Since,  moreover,  the  wealth  of  a  country, 
though  massed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is  really  earned  by  the  labor 
of  the  many,  it  follows  that  public  works  of  art  are  a  right  and  a 
common  possession  of  the  proletariat,  or  working-people’s  republic. 

Has  art  among  us  attained  these  high  results }  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has,  cither  in  theory  or  in  practice.  In  the  view  of  most 
people,  nowadays,  art  is  subservient  to  two  main  objects,  —  bread-get¬ 
ting  for  the  artist,  and  display  for  those  who  employ  him. 

How  many  are  there  among  us  who  understand  the  language  of  a 
great  picture  ?  Sit  down  before  this  work.  It  has  much  to  tell  you. 
It  preserves  for  you  the  life  of  some  historic  scene  or  person,  the 
subtle  essence  of  some  religious  persuasion,  the  evanescent  beauty 
of  some  fair  face  or  perfect  landscape.  Whatever  may  be  its  sub¬ 
ject,  remember  that  the  picture  is  a  gift,  and  a  costly  one.  When  it 
has  given  you  pleasure,  think  of  the  pains  that  lie  behind  it ;  the 
days,  perhaps  the  years  of  effort,  hope,  discouragement  through 
which  the  artist  labored  to  bring  about  a  result  which  should  present 
the  thought  and  sentiment  of  one  age  in  concrete  life  before  the 
sight  of  succeeding  ones. 

If  this  picture  can  teach  you  something  about  itself,  and  some¬ 
thing  about  art  in  general,  you  may  possibly  have  something  to  say 
about  it  which  shall  help  others  to  understand  it.  Or,  the  sight 
of  it  may  have  awakened  a  kindred  vein  in  your  own  heart.  How 
lovely  is  the  anecdote  of  the  great  painter,  who,  on  beholding  the 
admirable  work  of  another,  modestly  said,  “  Anch’  io  sono  pittore  !  ” 
(I  too  am  a  painter  ! )  In  this  exclamation  he  did  not  express  a  sense 
of  his  own  merit,  but  the  joy  of  belonging  to  a  profession  which 
could  produce  a  thing  of  such  surpassing  beauty.  Few  of  us  can 
contemplate  great  works  of  art  and  say,  “  I  too  am  a  painter”  ;  but 
it  is  much  if  we  can  say,  “  I  too  recognize  and  reverence  the  spirit 
of  art.” 

It  is  because  art  in  America  has  done  so  little  to  supplant  artifice 
that  I  reproach  it  with  incompetence.  I  turn  to  the  possessor  of  a 
first-class  picture,  and  say.  If  you  have  this  beautiful  painting, 
whose  value  its  cost  might  teach  you,  you  do  not  want  a  hundred 
glittering  gimcracks  besides.  Be  you  man  or  woman,  it  should 
afford  you  daily  pleasure  and  instruction.  Dispelling  the  rage  of 
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excitement  and  appetite,  it  should  lift  you  into  its  atmosphere,  calm 
you  with  its  peace.  But  you,  who  have  bought  and  paid  for  it,  hold 
still  to  all  that  is  frivolous  and  harmful ;  to  your  dressing  and  flirting, 
or  to  your  gaming,  dining,  wining,  or  worse.  The  picture  is  a  dead 
letter  in  your  book  of  life,  liut  in  some  instances  the  possessor  of 
the  picture  might  turn  to  me  and  say,  “  A  truce  to  this  nonsense. 
What  was  this  picture  painted  for  For  my  money.  I  bought  the 
artist  before  I  bought  the  picture.”  Then,  indeed,  I  should  find 
nothing  to  say  in  return. 

Can  any  art  hope  to  repress  in  woman  that  passion  for  personal 
adornment  which  every  blast  of  aestheticism  seems  to  fan  into  a  fiercer 
flame  ?  How  can  we  disabuse  a  young  girl  of  the  illusion  which 
leads  her  to  think  that  her  personal  appearance  is  a  theme  of  inex¬ 
haustible  interest  to  mankind  at  large  ?  What  restless  demon  com¬ 
pels  her  to  turn  and  turn  in  an  unceasing  round  of  exhibitions, 
mostly  objectless,  and  with  no  imaginable  rational  aim  ?  Like  an 
unhappy  whirlwind  she  sweeps  through  the  streets,  gathering  up  at 
each  step  fresh  costumes,  fresh  combinations  of  color  and  material, 
in  fancy  if  not  in  fact.  Her  life  is  built,  not  only  on  the  sand,  but 
of  it.  Behind  her  it  dissipates  to  nothing. 

Can  education  confer  upon  men  and  women  the  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  grace  of  self-forgetfulness  Selfhood  is  at  once  a 
great  power  and  a  great  weakness  in  humanity.  Self-reliance  and 
personal  moral  conviction  are  traits  of  power  and  of  heroism  ;  self- 
seeking  and  self-assertion  belong  to  weakness  and  the  unheroic.  I 
believe  in  the  virtues  of  individuality,  but  I  fear  its  vices. 

Deep  thought  and  deep  study  lead  away  from  these  irid  regions  of 
the  mind,  these  deserts  in  which  nothing  substantial  will  take  root. 
Has  our  education  no  subsoil  plough  to  pierce  the  crust  of  habit 
and  circumstance,  and  reach  the  under  stratum  of  character  in  w’hich, 
if  anywhere,  lies  the  generative  power  of  ideas  ?  How  can  we  lead 
the  thoughtless  to  think  ?  how  so  interest  them  in  the  things  of 
thought  that  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  the  most  painful  and 
precious  of  arts,  that  of  thinking  rightly  and  sufficiently 

Disproportionate,  ill-directed  ambitions  spring  perhaps  from  the 
size  of  our  immense  country.  “Shall  I,  an  American,  be  no  bigger 
than  the  denizen  of  some  territory  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  the 
United  States.^”  There  may  follow  dreams  of  large  reputation,  of 
extraordinary  recognition,  etc.  But  nobody  ever  did  or  ever  will 
achieve  greatness  in  this  flighty  way.  Its  secret  remains  a  secret  to 
the  vain  and  impatient. 

Incompatibilities.  —  The  life  of  the  individual  is  very  brief.  The 
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personality  of  the  individual  is  very  small.  We  are  allied  on  one 
side  to  the  infinite  and  immortal,  but  we  attain  its  objects  best  by 
working  with  patient  zeal  at  the  duties  nearest  to  us  and  most 
obvious  to  all.  Life  is  too  short  to  combine  sense  with  nonsense, 
the  frivolous  with  the  solid.  Recreation  helps  the  most  laborious 
career,  but  dissipation  brings  to  naught  the  happiest  gifts  and  the 
most  brilliant  undertakings.  The  milliner’s  block  will  not  help  the 
painter’s  easel.  The  devotee  of  small  wit  will  not  attain  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  thought.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  present  with 
us  on  earth ;  but  a  human  prophet  has  neither  place  nor  function 
in  it. 

Whence  comes  that  want  of  confidence  in  American  institutions 
which  often  strikes  us  in  the  utterances  alike  of  private  individuals 
and  of  writers  in  our  public  prints  ?  I  shall  not  throw  the  blame  of 
this  upon  our  native  teachers  ;  but  I  will  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind 
both  the  fact  itself  and  the  source  from  which  I  derive  it,  as  dangers 
against  which  provision  should  be  made. 

The  literary  offices  of  our  country  are  largely  administered  by  for¬ 
eigners,  whom  we  have  made  Americans  as  to  their  political  rights 
and  privileges,  but  whose  opinions  and  convictions,  formed  in  an 
atmosphere  widely  different  from  our  own,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
Americanize.  These  persons  have  the  education  of  their  own  class, 
usually  not  a  governing  one,  in  their  own  country.  They  have  not 
had  the  education  which  would  enable  them  to  lead  all  classes  here 
in  a  normal  direction.  Here  an  Irish  editor  has  twisted  a  whole 
generation  of  young  Americans  into  the  narrowness  of  the  prejudices 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  these  shores,  and  which  have  never 
left  him.  Here  is  a  German  holding  a  position  of  great  responsi¬ 
bility  in  our  Federal  government.  There  are  hosts  of  other  Germans, 
filling  our  papers  with  German  views  of  American  literature  and  of 
American  policy.  The  blackguardism  which  the  New  York  “  Herald  ” 
has  done  its  best  to  outgrow  was  that  of  a  low-lived  Celt,  whose  ideas 
of  decency  and  propriety  received  their  full  expression  in  that  paper 
as  it  used  to  be.  Offices  of  tuition  are  largely,  though  not  so  largely, 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  reaction 
has  made  itself  felt  in  favor  of  American  education  for  American 
men  and  women  ;  yet  one  may  fear  that  in  the  time  preceding  this, 
much  partial  and  superannuated  prejudice  may  have  been  planted  in  a 
soil  which  bears  what  it  does  bear  largely  and  generously.  It  would 
be  thankless  and  absurd  for  us  to  say  that  this  participation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  in  our  most  important  work  has  brought  us  nothing 
but  harm.  Our  educators  are  bound  to  recognize  the  intellectual 
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indebtedness  of  America  to  Old-World  civilization.  But  if  our  fathers  ' 
indeed  made  in  their  time  a  new  departure,  if  they  left  to  their  descend-  ^ 
ants  a  theory  of  human  right  and  duty  which  the  Old  World  had  not  and 
has  not  yet  adopted,  it  will  not  be  to  Old-World  men  and  women  that  we 
can  most  safely  commit  the  most  important  part  of  our  children’s 
training,  —  that  which  shall  form  their  theories  of  relation  and  of  life. 

1  have  lately  been  reading  I^'ichte’s  lectures  upon  what  he,  writing 
in  1807-8,  calls  “the  fundamental  traits  of  the  present  age.”  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  traits  he  recognizes  a  widespread  zeal  for  the  form 
of  knowledge,  with  a  corresponding  indifference  as  to  its  matter. 
The  age  has,  he  says,  forsaken  ideas,  and  has  given  itself  up  to  con¬ 
ceptions.  He  means  by  this,  as  I  read  it,  that  the  people  of  his  time 
were  prone  to  hasty  and  self-sufficient  judgment,  but  impatient  of 
the  care  and  study  by  which  alone  a  proper  standard  of  judgment 
can  be  formed. 

The  day  in  which  Fichte  wrote  is  already  removed  from  ours  by 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  But  his  criticisms  have  a  lasting 
interest  because  they  point  at  faults  to  which  human  nature  is  prone ; 
and  the  one  which  I  have  just  quoted  reminds  me  of  the  Scriptural  | 
saying  that  the  letter  kills,  while  the  spirit  gives  life.  1 

The  letter  of  knowledge  indeed  delights  all  who  become  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is  so  much  of  truth  as  we  can  master  with  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  our  mind  (memory  and  comparison).  By  it  we  can 
conclusively  justify  ourselves  and  condemn  others.  In  its  power, 
the  Pharisee  boasted  and  the  Inquisition  burned.  But  beyond  all 
our  attainments  there  remains  a  mysterious  spirit  of  truth,  whose  | 
measure  we  must  seek,  and  whose  judgment  we  must  remember  as  ^ 
far  above  our  own.  Education  necessarily  busies  itself  with  the  letter, 
the  form  of  instruction  ;  but  if  the  teacher  fails  to  awaken  in  the  " 
pupil  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  truth  which  transcends  human  . 
measure,  he  fails  in  the  most  important  duty  of  his  office.  P'or  it  is 
the  teachable  spirit  that  makes  the  wise  man. 

I  will  close  these  remarks  by  saying  that  I  salute  the  rising  sun  of 
education  with  a  tender  envy  of  those  who  are  destined  to  grow  and 
ripen  in  its  light. 

Unquestionably,  the  hand  of  Providence  is  opening  up  a  great  . 
domain  of  knowledge  for  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  The  inventions 
and  appliances  which  are  so  wonderfully  changing  the  relations  of  i 
space  and  time,  render  possible  a  wide  enlargement  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  fortunate  and  fruitful  concert  of  human  effort.  Among 
all  the  new  features  of  the  century’s  decline,  none  is  so  new  as  that 
which  promises  us  the  emancipation  of  women  from  the  double  yoke  | 
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of  ignorance  and  of  political  inefficiency.  The  higher  education*  the 
fuller  responsibility,  which  are  henceforth  to  belong  to  them,  will 
spare  great  woe  to  the  world,  and  will  relieve  society  from  the  waste 
of  some  of  its  noblest  and  best  resources. 

We  cannot  exactly  predict  the  way  in  which  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  change  the  aspect  of  the  social  world.  But  I  can  imagine 
some  woman  of  the  new  order  standing  here  a  score  of  years  hence, 
and  hearing  through  a  phonograph  the  echo  of  some  of  the  words 
that  I  have  said  to-day.  If  this  is  conceivable,  I  can  further  imagine 
that  she  would  ask,  “  What  were  those  antiquated  vanities  that  the 
discontented  sibyl  harped  upon  twenty  years  ago  ?  Are  not  all 
American  women  in  our  time  sensible,  and  are  not  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  united  in  their  devotion  to  republican 
ideas,  and  to  that  simplicity  which  truly  represents  them } "  So 
may  it  be. 
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THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
BUSINESS  LIFE. 

BY  W.  A.  MOWRY,  A.  M. 

Education  is  a  broad  word  :  it  is  wider  than  the  schools,  deeper 
than  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  higher  than  childhood  and  youth. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  schools :  it  begins  with  the  first  dawning 
of  the  infantile  intellect,  and  it  is  finished,  if  at  all,  in  the  heavenly 
world.  In  its  scope  it  includes  all  the  studies  of  the  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege  ;  all  the  trades  and  the  industries  ;  the  editor’s  sanctum  and  the 
historian’s  study ;  the  poet’s  favorite  glen,  where  genius  most  inspires 
and  nature  thrills ;  the  artist’s  studio  ;  the  monk’s  cloister  ;  the  field 
of  carnage  ;  the  mart  of  trade ;  the  nations’  great  highways  upon  the 
briny  deep ;  the  office  of  the  statesman  and  the  diplomatist ;  the 
platform  of  the  orator  ;  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher.  Infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  age,  all  alike  belong  to  the  realm  of  education. 

With  what  phrases  shall  it  be  defined  f  How  shall  it  be  chained 
down  with  the  words  of  the  dictionary }  Its  limits  can  hardly  be 
determined ;  how  then  can  its  meaning  }  Only  by  catching  its  spirit 
and  describing  its  genius  ;  by  observing  its  mission,  and  noting  its 
intent,  its  methods,  and  its  results. 

Webster  defines  “  to  educate  ”  as  follows  :  — 

“  To  drin^  up,  as  a  child ;  to  lead  out  and  train  the  mental  powers 
of ;  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  understanding  of ;  to  form  and  regulate 
the  principles  and  character  of ;  to  prepare  and  fit  for  any  calling  or 
business,  or  for  activity  and  usefulness  in  life.” 

Observe  the  scope  of  this  definition,  —  the  verbs  used  :  — 

I,  To  bring  up;  2,  to  lead  out;  3,  to  train;  4,  to  inform  ;  5,  to 
enlighten  ;  6,  to  form;  7,  to  regulate;  8,  to  prepare;  9,  to  fit. 

Observe,  also,  the  forces  and  the  objects  upon  which  these  verbs 
exert  their  power :  — 

I,  Bring  up  a  child ;  2,  lead  out  and  train  the  mental  powers ;  3, 
inform  and  enlighten  the  understanding ;  4,  form  and  regulate  the 
principles  and  character ;  5,  prepare  and  fit  for  any  calling  or  busi¬ 
ness  ;  6,  or  for  activity  and  usefulness  in  life. 

In  fact,  this  leaves  nothing  out.  It  includes  the  whole  of  life  :  its 
purposes,  its  objects,  its  intentions,  its  methods,  its  results ;  its 
enjoyments,  its  happiness,  its  usefulness. 

Such,  then,  is  education.  What  are  its  relations  to  business  ?  How 
shall  a  system  of  education  be  so  arranged  as  best  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  business  of  this  life }  Shall  such  system  include  or 
exclude  the  high  school  ?  Is  the  high  school  an  important  factor  in 
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the  best  and  most  complete,  the  most  successful  preparation  of  the 
young  for  business  life  ?  And  what  should  be  the  true  course  of 
studies  in  the  high  school,  to  produce  the  best  results  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which  must  engage  our  attention  in  this 
paper.  Many  things  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  age  of  mate¬ 
rialism.  Many  tendencies,  at  least,  are  materialistic.  Too  many 
minds  —  sometimes  of  an  order  too  high  to  make  such  opinions 
excusable  —  either  obscure  the  difference,  or  altogether  blot  out  the 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  But  we  must  not  make  that 
mistake.  It  is  upon  the  mind  we  are  at  work ;  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  profound  interest  to  us  not  to  carry  material  analogies  too 
far,  when  we  apply  them  to  the  realm  of  spirit.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  laws  of  mind  and  of  its  education  that  may  not  easily  find 
analogies  in  the  material  world,  yet  it  is  true  also  that  there  are  laws 
which  pertain  to  the  mind  which  closely  resemble  the  laws  that 
pertain  to  matter.  For  example,  the  entire  vegetable  world  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  growth.  We  have  the  several  periods  of  the  life, 
growth,  and  decay  of  all  vegetation  ;  and  we  have  the  same  in  human 
life.  The  germ,  the  twig,  the  well-grown  tree,  its  period  of  full  matu¬ 
rity,  its  decay,  and  final  death,  all  resemble  the  periods  of  human 
life.  Again,  this  human  life  in  its  several  stages  is  analogous  to  the 
quality  and  strength  and  characteristics  in  general  of  the  mental 
powers.  The  mind  in  childhood  is  similar  in  its  qualities  and  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  body  ;  in  manhood  the  same  is  true,  and  in  old  age. 
The  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  a  young  tree,  as  it  approaches  its 
period  of  early  ripeness  and  maturity,  closely  resembles  the  intense 
physical  and  mental  growth,  development,  and  activity  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  vigor  and  maturity,  both  physical  and  mental,  in 
mankind.  So  the  later  period  in  life  of  the  one  bears  a  strong  like¬ 
ness  to  the  corresponding  time  in  the  other. 

Again,  the  laws  of  development  and  improvement  of  the  one  agree 
with  the  corresponding  laws  of  the  other.  You  take  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  by  long  periods  of  careful  nursing, 
culture,  and  care,  produce  that  delicious  fruit,  of  late  years  found  in 
the  markets  in  such  abundance,  extreme  cheapness,  and  delicate 
flavor.  Or  the  wild  pear  or  apple,  by  equal  and  long-continued 
patient  care,  generation  after  generation,  finally  has  yielded  to  edu¬ 
cation  or  development  or  culture,  and  has  given  us  the  almost  endless 
varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  now  found  in  the  vast  orchards  of  the 
land. 

So  we  have  taken  the  untutored  savages  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
Teutons  and  the  Britons,  and  by  long  periods  of  culture  and  educa- 
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tion  and  development,  have  produced  the  foremost,  most  enlightened 
and  cultivated  nations  of  to-day. 

As  strawberries  and  apples  and  pears  are  improved  by  cultivation, 
so  must  be  improved  brain  quality  and  power,  will  quality  and  power ; 
hence  civilization,  enlightenment,  and  character. 

If  one  age  improves  upon  the  preceding  age,  it  must  be  done  to  a 
great  e.xtent  in  the  schools. 

Tradesmen  improve  the  methods  of  their  work  ;  nurserymen 
improve  the  varieties  of  their  fruits  and  foliage,  flowers  and  trees ; 
railroad-men  improve  their  systems  of  running  trains  ;  seamen 
improve  their  way  of  navigating  the  ocean  :  but  all  these  improve¬ 
ments  depend  upon  something  else. 

Who  causes  the  tradesmen  to  improve  in  quality,  or  the  nursery¬ 
men,  or  the  railroad-men,  or  the  seamen,  so  that  by  the  improved 
and  quickened  mind  of  these  various  classes,  they  may  be  able  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  in  their  several  callings  ? 

The  old  legend  of  Solomon  has  it,  that  when  he  was  building  the 
great  Temple  he  gave  a  banquet  to  all  the  artisans.  While  they 
were  feasting,  he  passed  around  among  them  and  inquired  of  one 
man  what  his  occupation  was.  “I  am  a  carpenter,”  said  he.  “  Well,” 
inquired  the  king,  “who  makes  your  tools  .^  ”  “The  blacksmith,” 
replied  the  carpenter.  Of  another  he  inquired,  “  And  what  is  your 
occupation  }  ”  “  I  am  a  mason.”  “  Who  makes  four  tools  ?  ”  “  The 

blacksmith,”  was  his  reply  also.  And  a  similar  question  from  every 
man  brought  the  same  answer,  “The  blacksmith  makes  my  tools”  ; 
until  finally  he  asked  of  the  blacksmith  himself,  “  And  who  makes 
four  tools  ”  “  I  make  them  myself,”  was  his  reply.  “  And  King 

Solomon,”  so  goes  the  story,  “  pronounced  the  blacksmith  to  be  the 
master  mechanic,  for  he  alone  of  them  all  makes  bis  own  tools." 

Now,  when  we  apply  this  legend  to  the  affairs  of  life,  we  may  ask. 
Who  gives  to  the  tradesman,  the  nurseryman,  the  railroad-man,  or  the 
seaman  the  power  to  make  marked  improvement  in  the  methods  and 
means  of  his  profession  ?  We  must  go  back  to  the  old  aphorism,  that 
“  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad  ”  in  the  land  ;  the  school-house,  alias 
knowledge-box,  alias  temple  of  science,  alias  brain  factory,  is  seen 
upon  every  hillside  and  in  every  valley.  Hut  which  is  the  correct 
alias  for  the  school-house  f  Is  it  the  principal  office  of  the  school 
that  the  pupils  should  acquire  knowledge  ?  If  so,  then  the  proper 
name  for  the  house  is  “  knowledge-box.”  Or  is  it  the  peculiar  office 
of  the  school  to  unfold  the  principles  and  explain  the  application  of 
the  sciences  ?  If  so,  then  it  is  a  “temple  of  science.” 

Is  not  the  school-house  rather  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen 
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and  to  put  under  complete  control  the  entire  powers  of  man,  to 
develop  his  ability,  to  broaden  his  mind,  to  increase  his  power ;  not  so 
much  to  store  up  knowledge  as  to  tell  him  what  knowledge  there  is, 
where  it  may  be  found  when  needed,  what  it  is  good  for,  and  how  it 
can  be  used  ? 

The  fundamental  design  of  the  school,  then,  is  to  develop  humanity; 
to  cause  the  mind  to  grow;  to  deepen  and  to  broaden  and  to  place  all 
these  increased  powers  in  the  control  of  the  man ;  to  give  him  a 
broader  scope,  a  higher  reach,  and  a  stronger  grasp. 

If  I  am  right,  then  the  school  should  not  teach  a  trade,  but  those 
principles  w’hich  underlie  the  trades  ;  not  how  to  peg  or  sew  a  shoe, 
and  thereby  earn  one's  daily  bread,  but  being  a  shoemaker,  how  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  cheaper ;  not  how  to  perform  the  labor  of  a 
farmer,  but  being  a  farmer,  to  be  a  better  farmer  than  if  he  had  never 
been  at  school ;  above  all,  being  a  man,  to  be  a  wiser,  a  more  use¬ 
ful,  a  more  successful,  and  a  better  man,  —  less  like  a  demon,  less  like 
a  brute,  more  like  an  angel,  more  like  God. 

The  work  of  the  school,  then,  is  to  develop  power  and  goodness. 
If  the  preceding  view  is  correct,  then  it  must  follow  that  that  com¬ 
munity  or  that  country  which  carries  the  school  to  its  highest  point, 
is  necessarily  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
most  happy  people.  As  the  people  become  more  intelligent,  broader 
minded,  their  modes  of  doing  business  improve ;  they  do  more  busi¬ 
ness,  do  it  better,  and  produce  results  at  less  expense.  Thus  will  the 
high  school  affect  the  business  life  of  a  community. 

We  come,  then,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  true  course  of  study 
that  shall  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  advantages,  that  shall  affect  in 
the  highest  and  best  manner  the  business  of  life.  Here,  too,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of  a  course  of 
study,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  not  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  the  growth  and  discipline  and  improvement  of  the  mind. 
What,  then,  should  be  that  true  order  of  studies  which  shall  best 
develop  the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  and  place  them  under  one’s 
most  complete  control  ? 

Here  it  is  necessary,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  brevity,  to 
consider  the  subject  with  special  reference  to  practical  wants  rather 
than  to  develop  any  preconceived  theory.  We  shall  therefore  make 
direct  reference  to  existing  systems  aqd  current  methods.  Let  us 
observe,  then,  that  the  generally  accepted  plan  of  common-school 
education  is  based  upon  the  mathematics.  The  traditional  three  R’s 
have  a  deep  meaning.  A  child  must  learn  to  read  and  to  write  that 
he  may  be  able  to  '^figure."  “  I  want  you  to  learn  my  boy  ‘  rithmetic  ’ 
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and  then  he  won’t  get  cheated,”  has  a  more  profound  signification 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  Besides,  the  philosophy  which  it  hints 
at  is  deeper  seated,  and  the  results  broader  and  of  more  general  appli¬ 
cation  than  may  at  the  outset  be  apparent. 

It  is  often  assumed,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  the 
study  of  arithmetic  has  a  greater  power  of  e.xpanding  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  that  it  produces  a  greater  and  more  rapid  growth  of 
mind  than  any  other  branch  of  study.  Again,  in  general  practice,  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  schools  are  graded  and  the  pupils  ranked 
more  by  their  progress  in  arithmetic  than  in  any  or  all  other  studies. 
A  pupil  changes  from  one  school  to  another.  The  first  question 
asked  of  the  new-comer  is,  “  How  far  have  you  advanced  in  arithme¬ 
tic  ?  ”  and  he  is  placed  in  a  class  in  accordance  with  his  proficiency 
and  evident  ability  in  that  branch  of  study,  with  but  very  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  he  has  done  or  can  do  in  reading,  writing,  composing, 
or  understanding  the  English  language,  or  whether  he  has  studied 
geography  or  natural  history  or  other  branches. 

Upon  the  theory  advanced  above,  this  is  totally  wrong  and  indefen¬ 
sible.  Arithmetic,  like  the  other  branches  of  mathematical  study, 
improves  the  reasoning  faculties  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in 
certain  directions.  There  is  a  broader  and  a  better  way. 

Besides,  it  is  not  wholly  or  principally  the  reasoning  faculties 
that  should  be  improved  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  fourteen, 
when  most  pupils  are  largely  engaged  in  the  study  of  arithmetic. 
The  power  to  reason  is  but  slowly  developed  at  this  age  ;  but  the 
powers  of  observation,  of  choice,  of  discrimination,  of  fixing  and 
retaining  in  the  memory  forms  and  shapes  and  sizes  and  location 
and  relation,  are  easily  and  rapidly  and  naturally  developed.  This  is 
the  period  rather  of  learning  to  read,  easily,  fluently,  smoothly,  wider- 
standingly  ;  of  learning  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words,  of  improv¬ 
ing  and  increasing  one’s  vocabulary,  and  of  acquiring  the  rare  but 
valuable  habit  of  the  correct  and  accurate  use  of  good  words.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  at  the  age  named,  it  is  important  that  the  child  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  facts  and  principles  of  geography  and 
natural  history.  It  has  always  been  a  great  surprise  to  many  that 
so  much  time  is  spent  in  the  study  of  geography,  —  the  location  of 
towns,  rivers,  bays,  etc.,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  —  while 
the  boys  and  girls  remain,  so  far  as  any  school  instruction  is  con¬ 
cerned,  totally  ignorant  of  the  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  and 
flowers  and  plants  and  trees  living  and  growing  around  them.  Is 
it  not  of  more  use  to  learn  the  kinds  of  trees  growing  by  the  road¬ 
side,  in  the  groves  and  forests  near  you;  the  names  and  species  and 
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families,  qualities  and  uses  of  the  numerous  classes  of  plants  and 
shrubs  to  be  seen  every  summer’s  day,  than  the  names  of  the  capes 
and  gulfs  and  mountains  of  Patagonia  or  Abyssinia  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  principal  reason  for  this  proposed  change. 

In  learning  the  almost  endless  detail  of  geographical  facts,  no 
laws  of  association  aid  the  memory,  except  perhaps  the  forced  and 
constrained  fancied  resemblance,  often  very  crude,  between  the  inap 
and  the  countries  or  places  represented.  But  in  the  study  of  botany 
and  of  zoology  the  natural  order  is  followed,  so  that  the  application  of 
what  is  learned  from  the  living  teacher  and  the  book  is  constantly 
being  made  to  the  thing  itself.  The  powers  of  observation  are  rap¬ 
idly,  philosophically,  and  usefully  cultivated. 

Let  us,  then,  map  out  the  proper  course  of  study  for  the  young 
from  the  time  they  commence  their  school  work  till  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  studies  of  the  common  English  branches ;  that  is,  till  they 
leave  the  grammar  schools  and  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  true  course 
of  study  in  the  high  school.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  this 
course  should  be  based  is  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers.  The  perceptive  faculties  and  the  imagination  are  developed 
early ;  so  is  the  memory.  The  power  to  reason,  the  entire  logical 
faculty,  is  of  later  growth.  From  the  age  of  five  or  six,  when  the 
child  ordinarily  begins  his  school  days,  till  twelve  or  fourteen,  is  the 
age  of  perception,  imagination,  and  memory. 

Moreover,  the  memory  during  this  period  follows  certain  laws, 
foremost  among  them  being  the  objective  laws,  and  specially 
association  by  similarity  and  contrast.  The  practice  of  comparing 
one  thing  with  another  is  therefore  constantly  going  on.  However 
little  may  really  be  known,  everything  unknown  is  compared  with 
something  known. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  that  we  follow  these  laws  in  our 
attempts  to  develop,  improve,  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  the 
child’s  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  objective  system  of  teaching,  by 
the  concrete,  by  outward  tangible  forms,  by  actual  things,  by  pic¬ 
tures, —  in  short,  by  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  to  sense-perception,  —  is 
philosophical  and  necessary. 

We  first  address  ourselves  to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  By  all  the  varied  and  most  approved  methods  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  and  to  write,  the  child  should,  before  taking  up  any  of 
those  studies,  so  called,  which  depend  upon  the  art  of  reading,  become 
proficient  in  picking  up  thought  from  the  printed  or  written  page. 
Here  we  have  or  should  have  a  twofold  object :  first,  the  discipline  of 
the  mind,  the  development  of  power  to  grasp  ideas  and  use  them,  to 
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perceive,  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  decide  ;  secondly,  the  acquisition 
of  a  useful  art,  —  the  learning  to  read  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
learn  geography,  natural  history,  and  other  things  from  books. 

While  the  pupil  is  learning  these  things,  he  may  also  cultivate  the 
memory,  and  exercise  his  powers  in  various  directions  by  acquiring 
through  the  memory  a  knowledge  of  many  useful  things ;  e.  g.,  t  he 
elements  of  botany,  natural  history,  definitions,  things  in  common 
use,  and  the  arithmetical  tables,  —  slowly  and  progressively. 

In  connection  with  the  learning  to  read,  much  should  be  done 
by  the  living  teacher  in  acquainting  the  child  with  a  multitude  of 
important,  useful,  and  interesting  things ;  in  waking  up  his  powers, 
leading  him  to  observe,  and  making  him  familiar  with  many  matters 
not  in  a  text-book.  Before  he  is  fourteen  he  may  become  familiar 
with  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  geography,  natural  history, 
the  correct  use  of  the  English  language  either  written  or  spoken, 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  leading  facts  and  principles  relating  to 
the  history  of  our  own  nation.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  methods  by  which  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  the  principle  that  underlies  the  work.  Briefly  stated, 
this  is  to  make  the  child  familiar  not  so  much  with  arithmetic  as  with 
language.  The  form  and  the  power  of  words  and  sentences,  of  prop¬ 
ositions  and  the  thoughts  they  represent,  are  all-important  to  the 
young  learner.  In  practical  life,  all  or  nearly  all  our  ideas  come  to 
us  through  the  use  of  language  ;  in  childhood,  therefore,  we  cannot 
become  too  familiar  with  language,  with  words,  with  forms  of 
expression. 

We  come  now  to  the  high-school  course  of  instruction,  by  which 
the  child  is  to  be  fitted  for  business  life ;  and  we  inquire  what  should 
be  the  principles  which  underlie  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  from 
which  we  deduce  the  true  order  of  studies. 

Here  we  assume  that  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  from  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  years,  and  has  been  instructed  in  the  studies  named 
above.  He  is  now  at  such  a  stage  of  mental  development  that  we 
may  reasonably  presume  him  capable  of  attending  to  various  disci¬ 
plinary  and  useful  branches.  We  inquire  what  are  the  departments 
of  study  which  should  be  attended  to,  — from  which  we  may  expect 
the  greatest  discipline  of  mind  and  the  largest  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge,  —  and  how  they  should  be  pursued.  We  observe,  then, 
that  for  the  first  portion  of  this  course  the  mind  should  be  cultivated 
in  three  directions:  viz.,  (i)  literary  studies  ;  (2)  natural  science; 
(3)  the  mathematics. 

The  mind  has  powers  ;  these  powers  are  not  simple  and  single,  they 
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are  multiform,  compound,  and  complex.  It  is  important  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  be  developed  harmoniously,  uniformly.  We 
make  a  mistake  if  we  cultivate  only  the  mathematical  powers.  The 
being  is  threefold  :  body,  mind,  soul.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
should  be  carried  on  with  this  in  view ;  and  at  the  stage  in  life  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  three  classes  of  powers  or  qualities  of 
the  mind  should  be  cultivated  :  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  carry 
forward  the  mental  growth  by  carefully  drilling  the  mind,  day  by  day, 
year  after  year,  in  rhetoric,  English  composition,  analysis  of  language, 
thoughts  of  our  best  authors  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner 
(style),  and  the  general  study  of  English  literature.  Secondly,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  pursue  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Following  the  previous  study  of  natural  history  and  geography  should 
appear  elementary  natural  philosophy,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
physiology,  sometime  sadding  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.  Thirdly,  the 
mathematics,  in  the  following  order  :  {a)  elementary  algebra ;  {b) 
elementary  geometry  ;  (c)  advanced  geometry  ;  {d)  advanced  algebra  ; 
{e)  trigonometry  and  surveying  ;  and  then  (/)  advanced  arithmetic, 
and  the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  arithmetic. 

After  three  years,  perhaps,  in  these  three  studies  or  classes  of 
study,  we  may  profitably  change  off  to  another  trinity  of  branches: 
viz.,  (i)  history;  (2)  metaphysics;  and  (3)  practical  applications. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  history  has  been  utterly  ignored  till 
this  period  in  the  mind’s  development.  All  the  way  along,  facts  have 
been  culled  and  stored  up  relating  to  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
world’s  development,  especially  in  reference  to  our  own  country. 
Now,  however,  history  should  be  pursued  with  higher  aims,  —  with 
the  intention  of  learning  not  merely  fundamental  facts,  but  the 
development  and  growth  of  nations,  usages,  forms  and  degrees  of 
civilization,  the  causes  of  the  growth  and  the  decay  of  nations  and 
forms  and  institutions, —  in  short,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  our 
race.  (2.)  The  mind  may  now  grasp  the  principles  of  logic  and 
mental  philosophy  ;  and  no  branches  can  be  pursued  more  useful 
or  more  practical  than  these,  both  in  reference  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  mind,  and  the  practical  utility  of  the 
study  in  subsequent  years.  (3.)  Among  the  practical  applications 
to  be  pursued  may  be  named  the  study  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  the  underlying  forms  and  methods  of  government,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  powers  between  the  States  and  the  nation,  the  several 
departments  of  government  (legislative,  executive,  and  judicial), 
the  general  arrangement  of  courts  (local.  State,  and  national),  the 
duties  of  an  American  citizen,  the  study  of  political  economy,  and 
the  like. 
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Two  things  a  good  teacher  must  do.  First,  he  should  take  care 
to  balance  properly  the  several  studies  pursued,  so  that  the  train¬ 
ing  shall  be  full,  complete,  systematic.  The  want  of  well-balanced 
minds  is  a  serious  fault  of  this  age.  Inventors,  or  would-be  inventors, 
are  found  who  spend  years  of  time  and  large  sums  of  money  upon  an 
insane  attempt  to  produce  a  result  that  any  respectable  scholar  in 
mechanics  or  chemistry  could  have  told  them  in  five  minutes  could 
never  be  obtained.  Mathematicians  are  found,  who,  though  e.xperts 
in  their  favorite  studies,  are  nevertheless  useless  in  the  world  for 
want  of  the  proper  training  and  development  of  other  faculties.  Law¬ 
suits  in  numberless  cases  are  entered  upon  and  fought  through 
to  the  bitter  end  (frequently  terminating  like  the  famous  case 
brought  before  Mr.  Justice  Monkey,  concerning  the  cheese),  simply 
from  a  misunderstanding,  or  from  a  wrong  use  or  a  wrong  interpre¬ 
tation  of  language.  Education  should  aim  to  produce  well-balanced 
minds,  not  erratic  geniuses. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  should  always  remember  that  the 
book  is  only  an  aid,  and  that  many  things  are  to  be  taught  which  are 
not  found  in  the  routine  curriculum.  By  this  combined  method  the 
pupil  will  be  properly  developed  inio  something  like  a  symmetrical 
character.  Honesty  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  taste  and  good  breeding, 
but  many  an  honest  soul  will  have  its  sharp,  angular  edges  rounded  off, 
and  the  rough  marble  polished  into  well-proportioned  and  beautiful 
columns. 

What  then  will  be  the  influence  of  the  high  school,  with  this  proper 
curriculum  of  studies,  upon  the  business  life  of  our  countr}'  ? 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  evident  than  another  in  these  days,  it  is 
that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  all  the  old  methods  of  doing 
business  have,  through  the  influence  of  the  universal  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  been  radically  changed. 

I  venture  to  say  that  during  the  last  half-centur)*,  greater  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  world’s  life  than  ever  before  in  any  period 
of  five  hundred  years.  *  But  what  shall  we  see  in  the  future } 

Were  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Stephen  Girard  young  men  of  busi¬ 
ness  to-day,  and  bent  on  amassing  a  fortune,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessar)'  for  them  to  change  essentially  the  tactics  of  their  business 
methods,  so  successful  in  the  early  part  of  this  centun.’.  Certain 
fundamental  principles  will  ever  remain  the  same ;  but  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences  increases,  the  structure  built  upon  these  foun¬ 
dation  stones  differs  widely  from  the  old  building  erected  by  the 
fathers  and  the  grandfathers. 

The  young  man  who  is  to-day  launched  upon  the  broad  tide  of 
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trade  will  find  the  science  of  navigation  so  entirely  changed  from 
what  is  laid  down  in  the  books,  that  if  he  have  no  guide  but  the  old 
rules,  he  will  possibly  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  pilot  on 
board,  or  of  risking  the  entire  destruction  of  his  bark  and  its  freight 
To  conduct  any  kind  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  to-day,  and  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  will  require  a  far 
greater  discipline  of  mind,  a  more  liberal  culture,  a  more  generous 
scholarship  than  were  necessary  a  generation  ago. 

Besides  all  this,  we  live  in  a  republic,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  des¬ 
potism  is  not  possible  in  America,  But  in  a  republic  ever)'  man  is 
equal  before  the  law. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  abolish  caste.  Your  bootblack  to-day  may 
be  your  lawyer  to-morrow,  and  the  rail-splitter  or  the  tanner  or  the 
humble  schoolmaster  at  twenty  years  of  age  may  become  the  chief 
magistrate  of  fifty  millions  of  free  people  before  he  is  fifty.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  we  have  had  a  President  who  has  climbed  up  from 
the  lower  walks  of  life.  Let,  then,  the  processes  of  education  go  on; 
let  the  young  teachers  of  to-day  strive  to  teach  better  than  the  elders 
now  teach.  Let  the  doors  of  the  school-house,  the  “  brain  factor)',” 
be  open  to  all  the  children  ;  and  the  child  once  started  on  the  career 
of  learning,  let  him  not  find  those  doors  ever  closed  against  him  till, 
if  he  so  elects,  he  shall  have  completed  not  merely  the  course  of 
study  in  the  common  English  branches,  but  in  the  English  high 
school,  the  scientific  school,  or  the  college. 

Thus  will  be  brought  about  the  time  when  will  be  realized  on  earth 
the  two  great  principles  alike  of  the  highest  human  philosophy  and 
of  our  holy  religion  :  the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  equal 
brotherhood  of  man. 
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MORAL  AND  LITER ARV  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  LL.  D. 

I  SHALL  not  discuss  the  methods  by  which  English  literature  is 
now  taught  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  the  literary  work 
which  I  shall  advocate  in  this  paper  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
that  which  these  institutions  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish,  but  will 
be  additional  and  supplementary  to  their  noble  work.  That  my  posi¬ 
tion  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  desire  to  say  in  the  outset  that  I 
am  decidedly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  systematic  study  of 
English  literature  as  a  distinct  branch  in  these  institutions ;  instead  of 
substituting  anything  for  this  work,  as  some  erroneously  suppose,  I 
would  give  much  more  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  however,  our  high- 
school  courses  of  study  in  English  literature  should  begin  with  the 
authors  of  to-day  (American)  and  go  back  to  Chaucer^  instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  with  Chaucer  and  coming  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  desire,  before  entering  fully  upon  my  subject,  to  call  the  attention 
of  educators  to  some  of  the  mistakes  that  must  be  corrected  before 
the  public  schools  of  our  country  can  reach  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  in  literary  and  moral  training.  One  of  these  is  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  has  been  and  ever  must  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
branches  of  our  common-school  curriculum,  and  I  yield  to  no  man 
in  my  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  in  regard  to 
what  is  usually  considered  as  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  business 
affairs  of  life,  and  its  excellence  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 
Nor  am  I  among  those  who  would  cut  down  the  course  of  study  in 
arithmetic  to  a  few  subjects,  to  those  only  that  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  necessary  for  all  to  know,  to  that  only  which  is 
called  “practical.”  Practical!  there  is  a  higher  practical  than  the 
mere  use  that  some  of  us  may  make  of  it  in  adding  up  our  grocers’ 
bills,  or  perchance  in  calculating  discount  and  interest.  The  mental 
discipline,  the  strengthening  of  the  mind,  the  intellectual  power  that 
the  scholar  obtains  by  the  study  of  this  subject,  is  the  real  practical, 
the  higher  practical.  It  will  never  do  to  confine  our  courses  of  study 
in  mathematics  to  that  only  which  popular  opinion  considers  practical. 
I  object,  therefore,  not  that  there  is  too  much  ground  covered  in  the 
arithmetic,  or  that  it  is  too  well  taught,  but  that  there  is  too  much 
time  given  to  it.* 

•Note.  —  This  has  grown  out  of  the  mistaken  notion  of  parents  and  teachers  that  the 
more  time  there  is  given  to  a  study,  the  more  the  pupils  will  necessarily  learn  of  that  study. 
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President  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  who  is  known  to  be  exceed- , 
ingly  accurate  in  his  statements,  says  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
time  of  the  schools  of  that  State,  outside  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Think  of  it :  more  time  devoted  to 
this  one  subject  than  to  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  and 
grammar  combined  ;  none  to  literature  and  composition  !  And  what 
is  true  of  the  schools  of  Ohio  in  this  respect  is  true  of  those  of  most, 
at  least,  of  the  other  States.  Let  the  teachers  of  these  schools  cut 
down  the  time  given  to  this  subject  to  within  the  bounds  of  reason  ; 
introduce  composition,  letter-writing,  and  business  forms ;  let  them 
stop  working  puzzles  in  mathematics  which  are  about  as  profitable 
as  the  famous  fifteen  puzzle,  and  turn  their  attention  to  reading,  to 
improving  themselves  in  literature,  to  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  lives  and  writings  of  great  authors  :  and  let  them  take  the  results 
of  that  work  into  their  school-rooms,  and  they  would  revolutionize 
the  country  schools  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  city  schools,  less  time,  to  be  sure,  is  given  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes ;  still,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  home  work 
required  of  the  pupils,  and  the  extra  time  taken  to  “bring  up”  the 
arithmetic,  it  is  entirely  too  much.  A  half-hour  per  day  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  forty  minutes  in  the  upper,  are  amply  sufficient.  But  the 
teachers  have  been  made  to  feel  that  high  per  cents  in  arithmetic  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  their  success  ;  hence,  driving  and  cramming  for 
per  cents  largely  take  the  place  of  judicious  teaching,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  pupils. 

Fellow-teachers,  let  us  use  all  our  influence  against  this  cramming, 
stultifying  process,  this  driving  for  per  cents,  and  teach  according 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  children  of  our  district  schools  would  learn  just  as  much  arith¬ 
metic  as  they  now  do  if  less  than  one  half  of  the  present  average  amount  of  time  were  given 
to  it.  A  little  child  can  learn  something  of  a  number  of  subjects,  and  not  much  of  any  one. 

It  can  learn  as  much  arithmetic,  on  an  average,  in  one  hour  a  day  as  in  ten  ;  for  in  the  hour 
its  mind  will  take  all  it  can  assimilate,  and  any  attempt  to  teach  it  more  than  this  becomes 
a  cramming,  a  stultifying  process,  and  defeats  its  own  end. 

Teachers  should  therefore  bear  in  mind,  in  making  out  their  time-t.ables  of  study  and 
recitations,  that  only  a  limited  amount  of  time  per  day  can  be  profitably  given  to  any  one 
subject  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  London  a  few  years  ago  half-time  schools  were  established 
for  the  youth  who  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  work  in  factories,  etc.  The  school 
inspectors  thought,  of  course,  the  pupils  who  attended  these  schools  could  accomplish  only 
one  half  as  much  as  those  who  attended  the  full  time.  Imagine  their  surprise  and  aston¬ 
ishment  to  find,  after  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  that  the  half-time  pupils  not  only 
kept  up  with  the  others,  but  surpassed  them  in  their  studies.  Let  me  say  here,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  the  fault  of  too  much  study  for  little  children  lies  in  the  direction  of  cram¬ 
ming  in  some  of  the  branches,  and  not  in  the  variety  of  studies  ;  that  diversity  in  mental 
labor  is  less  laborious  than  much  dwelling  on  one  or  a  few  subjects.  As  many  subjects, 
therefore,  as  can  be  taught  well  should  be  taught. 
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to  the  natural,  the  objective,  the  developing  method;  ip  insre  our 
pupils  with  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  than  are  to  be  found  in 
monthly  averages  :  and  let  the  measure  of  time  devoted  to  each  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  same,  be  determined, 
not  by  the  question.  How  shall  we  obtain  the  highest  per  cents  ?  but 
by  what  will  best  benefit  our  pupils  in  after  life.  This  done,  and 
there  will  not  only  be  better  instruction  in  all  the  branches,  but 
much  more  prominence  will  be  given  to  language,  to  composition, 
and  to  literature ;  and  our  youth  will  grow  up  under  such  tuition  to 
be  more  intelligent,  useful,  and  influential  citizens. 

Another  mistake — one  which  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  my 
subject,  as  it  affects  the  tastes  of  pupils  for  reading  —  is  the  perni¬ 
cious  method  of  teaching  history  usually  pursued.  I  refer  to  the  stul¬ 
tifying  process  of  compelling  the  children  of  our  schools  to  commit  to 
memory  text-books  in  this  subject.  No  historian,  as  no  mineralogist 
or  chemist,  was  ever  made  by  committing  text-books  to  memory. 
History  cannot  be  taught  successfully  by  the  memoriter  plan.  It 
kills  the  life  of  the  subject.  It  disgusts  the  pupils  and  gives  them 
a  dislike  for  historical  reading.  As  the  pupils  take  no  interest  in  the 
subject,  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  there  remains  only  the  bitter  recol¬ 
lection  of  tiresome  hours  devoted  to  what,  if  properly  taught,  brings 
profit  and  pleasure.  As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  how  to  interest  our  youth  in  good  reading,  I  will  briefly 
explain,  not  only  how  history  can  be  made  intensely  interesting  and 
exceedingly  instructive  to  pupils,  but  how  a  love  of  historical  research 
can  be  implanted  in  them  that  will  remain  with  them  through  life, 
and  very  largely  influence  their  subsequent  reading.  First,  all 
written  percented  examinations  in  this  subject  should  be  abolished. 
What  is  said  in  the  text-book  upon  the  topic  under  consideration 
should  be  read  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  should  see  that  they  thoroughly  understand  what  they  read, 
and  at  each  lesson  question  them  in  brief  review  of  the  previous 
lesson.  She  should  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  parts  of  other  histories 
or  reference  books  (encyclopaedias,  gazetteers,  etc.)  that  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  She  should  also  give  out  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  the  pupils  are  to  find  for  themselves ;  and  should 
encourage  them  in  relating  historical  anecdotes  and  in  giving  sketches 
of  noted  events  to  their  classmates. 

But  history  should  be  taught  principally  by  biography.  Biography 
is  the  soul  of  history.  The  life  of  a  great  personage,  as  of  Cromwell, 
Napoleon,  or  Washington,  contains  nearly  everything  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  time  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  Nothing 
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is  more  entertaining  to  the  young  than  the  lives  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  world.  I  am  not 
advocating  a  new  theory.  This  method  has  been  tried  for  two  years 
in  Cincinnati:  and  in  one  school  alone,  more  than  five  hundred  histor¬ 
ical  and  biographical  sketches  were  read  within  the  past  year ;  and  in 
one  class,  sixty-four  biographical  sketches  were  given  by  the  pupils 
to  their  classmates  ;  and  the  constant  allusion  to  other  lives  than 
those  under  actual  discussion  led  to  a  wide  field  of  further  research. 
Let  me  say  here,  that  in  a  class  in  United  States  history,  I  would 
not  confine  the  biographical  work  to  our  own  country,  but  would 
encourage  the  children  to  read  and  recite  sketches  of  noted  person¬ 
ages  of  other  countries  and  of  different  ages.  If  the  method  briefly 
indicated  above  be  pursued,  the  pupils  will  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
subject  of  history,  and  will  gain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  of  which  they  would  otherwise  remain  in  ignorance ;  but  above 
all,  they  will  form  the  habit  of  and  a  taste  for  reading  good  books, 
which  will  remain  with  them  through  life. 

Another  mistake  consists  in  giving  too  much  time  in  the  reading 
lesson  to  mere  imitative  reading,  and  not  enough  to  logical  analysis, 
to  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences.  Children 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  principal  object  of  read¬ 
ing  is  to  obtain  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  others  ;  and  therefore  they 
should  early  accustom  themselves  to  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read,  that  no  word,  no  sentence  may  be  passed  over  with¬ 
out  being  understood.  Let  me  say  that  the  dictionary  should  be  the 
almost  constant  companion  of  the  pupils  of  our  grammar  and  high 
schools.  Would  you  neglect  the  elocutionary  side  of  the  subject  ?  I 
am  asked.  By  no  means.  No  one  places  a  higher  value  on  elocution^ 
on  the  beautiful  rendering  of  the  reading  lesson,  than  I  do ;  but  I 
insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  passage  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils  before  she  attempts  to  drill 
them  in  the  elocution. 

Another  mistake  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  in  this  country,  of  late  years,  has  been  to  crowd  too 
much  into  the  high-school  course,  by  putting  in  subjects  which  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  colleges  and  universities.  To  attempt,  as  I  said  in 
one  of  my  annual  reports,  to  make  the  high  school  a  substitute  for  the 
college  and  university,  must  result  in  failure.  The  pupils  are  too 
young.  They  have  not  the  maturity  of  mind  required  to  comprehend 
thoroughly  such  a  course  of  study.  In  my  opinion,  much  of  the 
present  opposition  to  the  high-school  system  is  directly  due  to  this 
cause.  To  remedy  the  defects  and  make  the  high  schools  more 
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efficient  and  popular,  there  should  be  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
studies,  and  much  more  time  should  be  given  to  English  literature 
and  to  composition.  At  least  one  lesson  per  day  should  be  devoted 
to  these  subjects  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Gems  of  Literature.  —  Morality,  if  under,  this  head  may  be 
placed  honesty,  patriotism,  and  good-will  to  men,  ought  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  school  work ;  for  morality  in  this  sense  is  the 
dearest  element  of  the  good  citizen,  and  the  good  citizen  is  the  prime 
object  of  education.  Our  country  has  less  lack  of  intelligence  than 
of  public  honesty  and  private  fair  dealing,  less  lack  of  knowledge 
than  of  inclination  towards  a  noble  life  ;  which  facts  show  that  some¬ 
thing  in  the  present  order  of  society  is  either  fundamentally  wrong 
or  deplorably  weak.  But  where  shall  we  seek  a  remedy  when 
and  how  begin  to  mend  ?  The  subject  of  moral  progress  does  not 
belong  solely  to  the  religious  world.  It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
religion  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  that  good  sense,  that  idea  of  public  utility 
which  considers  the  welfare  of  the  immediate  present,  and  looks 
with  a  benevolent  eye  to  an  improved  manhood  in  the  future.  For 
morality  is  almost  as  beautiful  when  viewed  as  a  guiding  element  to 
man  in  this  world’s  transactions  as  it  is  when  viewed  as  an  essential 
to  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  cannot  serve  the  future  of  this  world  in  a  better  way  than  in 
taking  care  of  the  present  of  the  children.  It  is  in  our  power  greatly 
to  elevate  the  world  in  morals.  We  can  do  this  by  introducing  into 
our  present  educational  system  a  factor  whose  object  shall  be  to  give 
the  proper  direction  to  the  child’s  thoughts  ;  to  implant  in  his  mind 
correct  conceptions  of  the  world  and  his  place  in  it,  true  ideas  of. 
his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  his  country  and  of  his  relations  to  the 
inferior  world  around  him,  which,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  with 
each  generation,  shall  eventually  supplant  evil,  and  leave  a  soul 
worthy  of  the  inspection  of  gods.  “  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.” 
Children  should  be  led  to  think  properly,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  act  justly  and  generously  ;  and  it  would  be  far  safer  both  for 
them  and  the  community  if  their  acts  were  directed  by  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  than  by  sudden  and  untrustworthy  impulses.  Now,  as  it  is 
undeniable  that  to  many  the  age  of  maturity  does  not  bring  with 
it  those  established  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  those  healthy  con¬ 
ceptions  which  characterize  the  model  citizen,  I  for  one  feel  the 
necessity  for  a  new  feature  in  education,  whose  object  shall  be  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  moral  way.  I  consider  it  our  duty  to  attempt  what 
I  have  ind'.'ated  above.  We  owe  it  to  the  pupils,  as  being  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ;  to  the  State,  as  being  essential  to  that  good  citizen¬ 
ship  which  is  the  first  object  of  free  education. 
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The  question  is  as  to  the  method.  My  idea,  as  many  of  you  know, 
is  to  make  use  of  the  gems  of  literature. 

The  literature  of  the  world  embodies  a  universal  moral  creed.  In 
its  fulness  here  and  there  may  be  found  the  holy  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  in  language  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  youth,  and  in  form  adapted 
to  his  understanding.  It  inculcates  all  the  substantial  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  without  awakening  the  suspicion  that  the  private  realm 
of  devotional  form  is  to  be  invaded. 

A  broad-minded  selection  of  noble  passages,  though  it  may  not  be 
able  to  do  all  we  could  wish  in  a  moral  way,  can  certainly  do  much  to 
raise  men  to  a  high  moral,  political,  and  social  plane.  It  may  not 
make  men  prayerful,  but  it  can  make  them  respectful  and  respectable. 
It  may  not  give  them  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  but  it  can  make  them 
intelligent  voters  and  fervent  patriots.  It  may  not  fit  them  for  a 
future  life,  but  it  can  do  much  towards  making  this  one  pleasant  to 
themselves  and  for  their  fellow-men.  It  can  put  a  light  into  their 
hearts  that  will  illumine  many  of  earth’s  darkest  places. 

I  believe  that  gems  of  literature  introduced  into  our  schools,  if 
properly  taught,  will  be  able  to  do  these  things  ;  partly  by  their  own 
directive  influence  on  the  young  mind,  but  principally  as  being  such 
a  draught  upon  the  fountain  of  higher  literature  as  shall  result  in 
an  abiding  thirst  for  noble  reading.  The  right  kind  of  reading  will 
induce  the  right  kind  of  thinking,  and  proper  thinking  will  insure  cor¬ 
rect  acting. 

What  harmony  the  introduction  of  literature  into  our  schools 
assures  us !  The  religious  world  will  get  from  it  all  it  ever  asked  or 
expected  from  the  Bible.  The  secular  world  will  get  from  it  nothing 
it  could  possibly  object  to.  At  the  shrine  of  noble  thoughts  the 
devotees  of  all  creeds  may  bow  as  brothers.  Let  the  public  schools 
be  the  instrument  of  forming  this  common  love  for  the  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  who  but  will  acknowledge  they  have  performed  a  work 
of  greatest  utility  to  man,  and  added  a  thousand-fold  to  their  present 
value  as  factors  in  human  progress  }  Heretofore  the  boy’s  education 
has  been  no  broader  than  his  business  expectations  ;  his  happiness 
as  a  man  and  his  worth  as  a  citizen  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 
The  principles  are  too  narrow  for  an  age  that  is  looking  for  good  men 
as  well  as  for  good  accountants  and  grammarians.  They  are  unneces¬ 
sarily  narrow  :  they  leave,  as  it  were,  broad  fields  of  noble  soil  untilled, 
and  this  soil  must  be  tilled  to  bear  fruit.  For  example,  a  man  cannot  be 
a  patriot,  except  negatively,  until  he  has  been  led  to  understand  and 
value  patriotism.  But  on  abstract  or  grand  subjects,  like  patriotism, 
there  is  an  unwillingness  or  incapacity  in  most  minds  to  think.  Such 
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minds  must  be  enlarged  before  patriotism  can  be  anything  to  them 
but  a  barren  name ;  but  may  not  patriotic  passages,  under  a  wise 
teacher,  promote  the  necessary  growth  ?  For  who,  even  among  the 
educated,  has  not  felt  a  tinge  of  shame  at  the  dulness  of  his  own 
patriotism  on  reading  Grimk^’s  beautiful  lines,  “  VVe  cannot  honor 
our  country  with  too  deep  a  reverence.  We  cannot  love  her  with 
an  affection  too  pure  and  fervent.  We  cannot  serve  her  with  an 
energy  of  purpose  or  a  faithfulness  of  zeal  too  steadfast  and  ardent. 
And  what  is  our  country  }  It  is  not  the  East,  with  her  hills  and 
her  valleys,  with  her  countless  sails,  and  the  rocky  ramparts  of  her 
shores.  It  is  not  the  North,  with  her  thousand  villages  and  her 
harvest-home,  with  her  frontiers  of  the  lake  and  the  ocean.  It  is  not 
the  West,  with  her  forest-sea  and  her  inland  isles,  with  her  lu.xuriant 
expanses  clothed  in  the  verdant  corn,  with  her  beautiful  Ohio  and 
her  majestic  Missouri.  Nor  is  it  yet  the  South,  opulent  in  the 
mimic  snow  of  her  cotton,  in  the  rich  plantations  of  the  rustling  cane, 
and  in  the  golden  robes  of  her  rice-fields.  What  are  these  but  the 
sister  families  of  one  greater,  better,  holier  family,  —  our  country  ?  ” 
Or  Scott’s,  beginning,  — 

“  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

‘  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ’  ?  ” 


What  I  have  said  of  patriotism  applies  to  all  the  elements  of 
great-mindedness. 

The  practice,  therefore,  of  memorizing  the  choice  thoughts  of  our 
best  writers  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  of  school  work. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  “  There  is  no  place  which  an  author’s 
thoughts  can  nestle  in  so  securely  as  the  memory  of  a  school-boy  or 
a  school-girl.”  It  is  also  in  accord  with  the  advice  of  Arthur  Helps, 
who  says,'  “We  should  lay  up  in  our  minds  a  store  of  goodly 
thoughts  in  well-wrought  words,  which  shall  be  a  living  treasure  of 
knowledge  always  with  us,  and  from  which,  at  various  times,  and 
amidst  all  the  shifting  of  circumstances,  we  may  be  sure  of  drawing 
some  comfort,  guidance,  and  sympathy.” 

The  idea  of  its  introduction  is  not  new  in  the  history  of  education. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  Germans  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
training  their  children  in  the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own  land.  The  Arabs,  the  most  civilized  nation  of  the 
ancient  world,  taught  their  young  to  repeat  the  undying  thoughts 
of  their  poets,  under  the  beautiful  name  of  “unstrung  pearls.” 
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Plato  pictures  the  boys  on  long  benches  in  the  schools  of  Greece, 
receiving  moral  instruction  through  learning  and  reciting  the  poetry 
of  her  classic  authors. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  selections  for  the  younger  children 
should  consist  of  entire  pieces,  and  of  such  as  are  calculated  to 
develop  their  emotional  natures  —  the  imagination,  love  of  home  and 
parents,  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  etc.  — and  to  give  them  correct 
rules  of  action.  Those  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  should  consist 
principally  of  brief  extracts,  containing  grand  and  ennobling  thoughts 
calculated  to  incite  them  to  higher  aspirations  in  life,  to  lead  them 
into  pure  fields  of  English  literature,  and  to  teach  them  to  love  and 
reverence  our  great  authors.  In  the  selection  of  gems,  poetry  has 
the  preference,  for  it  inculcates  a  double  beauty,  —  beauty  as  thought 
and  beauty  as  composition.  It  is  more  easily  committed,  and  as 
a  rule  longer  retained.  “  The  taste  for  harmony,  the  poetical  ear,” 
says  Miss  Aiken,  “if  ever  acquired,  is  so  almost  in  infancy.  The 
flow  of  numbers  easily  impresses  itself  on  the  memory,  and  is  with 
difficulty  erased.  By  the  aid  of  verse,  a  store  of  beautiful  imagery 
and  glowing  sentiment  may  be  gathered  up  as  the  amusement  of 
childhood,  which  in  riper  years  may  beguile  the  heavy  hours  of  lan¬ 
guor,  solitude,  and  sorrow;  may  enforce  sentiments  of  piety,  humil¬ 
ity,  and  tenderness;  may  soothe  the  soul  to  calmness,  rouse  it  to 
honorable  e.xertions,  or  fire  it  with  virtuous  indignation.” 

“  They  who  have  known  what  it  is,”  remarks  Willmott,  in  “  Pleas- 
sure,  etc.,  of  Literature,”  “when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude,  or  in 
travelling,  or  in  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on  poetical  recollec¬ 
tions,  to  recall  the  sentiments  and  images  which  retain  by  association 
the  charm  that  early  years  once  gave  them,  will  feel  the  inestimable 
value  of  committing  to  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power,  what 
it  will  receive  and  indelibly  retain.  He  who  has  drunk  from  the 
pure  springs  of  intellect  in  his  youth  will  continue  to  draw  from 
them  in  the  heat,  the  burden,  and  the  decline  of  the  day.  The  cor¬ 
rupted  streams  of  popular  entertainment  flow  by  him  unregarded.” 

The  great  Coleridge  says,  “  Poetry  has  been  to  me  ‘  an  exceeding 
great  reward.’  It  has  soothed  my  afflictions  ;  it  has  multiplied  and 
refined  my  enjoyments  ;  it  has  endeared  my  solitude  ;  and  it  has  given 
me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all 
that  meets  and  surrounds  me.” 

All  the  selections  should  be  recited  in  concert  and  individually 
from  the  platform. 

You  are  aware  that  years  ago  it  was  almost  the  universal  custom 
for  teachers  to  set  apart  Friday  afternoon  for  declamation;  but  the 
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exercise  in  declamation  differed  widely  from  memorizing  and  reciting 
gems  of  thought,  which  I  advocate.  Then  the  pupils  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  commit  to  memory  whatever  they  thought  best.  The  result 
was,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  selections  contained  no  literary 
or  other  merit.  They  were  made  more  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  have  something  “  new,”  or  to  create  a  laugh,  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  time  spent  in  committing  such  pieces 
was,  in  my  opinion,  worse  than  wasted,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
them  worth  remembering.  Their  effect  was  to  vitiate  the  tastes 
of  the  pupils  for  good  literature,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  love  of 
it.  It  was  not  so  much  what  the  pupils  memorized,  as  how  they 
declaimed.  In  short,  everything  was  sacrificed  to  declamation.  In 
my  opinion,  declamation,  a  subject  almost  entirely  neglected  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  late  years,  is  a  very  valuable  exercise.  Its  tendency  is 
to  give  pupils  confidence  in  themselves ;  to  make  them  more  self- 
possessed  ;  and  above  all,  to  make  them  better  readers.  These 
worthy  objects  can  be  better  accomplished  by  reciting  “gems  ”  than 
by  declaiming  long  pieces,  as  was  formerly  the  custom  ;  for  every 
member,  even  of  an  entire  class,  can  recite  a  short  extract  within  the 
time  of  an  ordinary  recitation,  and  each  learn  from  hearing  the  others 
declaim  the  same  selection.  But  important  as  declamation  is  in 
itself,  it  is  secondary  to  the  great  object  I  desire  to  accomplish:  viz., 
storing  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  grand  and  ennobling  thoughts, 
clothed  in  beautiful  language  ;  thoughts  that  will  incite  them  to  noble 
aspirations  in  life  ;  thoughts  that  inculcate  virtue,  patriotism,  love  of 
God,  of  father,  of  mother,  kindness  to  dumb  animals,  and  that  give 
correct  rules  of  action. 

How  TO  TEACH,  —  At  least  one  hour  per  week  should  be  given 
to  this  literary  work  in  all  the  district,  grammar,  and  high  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

In  Cincinnati,  a  part  of  this  time  is  taken  from  that  assigned  to 
morning  exercises,  and  a  part  from  Friday  afternoon.  However,  this 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

I  recommend  eight  lines  as  a  fair  amount  for  each  week’s  work. 
At  this  rate  the  pupils,  in  passing  through  the  district  and  grammar 
schools,  would  commit  2,560  lines,  and  in  passing  through  the  dis¬ 
trict,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  3,840  lines,  which  is  equivalent  in 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  of  one  of  our  Fifth 
Readers. 

Important  as  it  is,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  pupils  simply  mem¬ 
orize  the  selections.  Each  one  of  them  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  lesson  to  be  given  by  the  teacher. 
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For  example,  in  presenting  to  the  pupils  for  memorizing  this  beau¬ 
tiful  passage  from  VV^hittier’s  “  Snow  Bound,” — 

“  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees  ! 

Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  ! 

Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith 
The  truth,  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own,”  — 

the  teacher  should  give  a  talk  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on 
the  fond  anticipation  of  meeting  our  dear  ones  beyond  the  grave,  on 
the  deplorable  condition  of  him  who  does  not  believe  in  the  future 
life.  She  should  speak  of  the  beauties  of  “Snow  Bound,”  the 
greatest  American  idyl,  and  give  the  connection  in  which  these  lines 
occur  ;  should  bring  out  the  meaning  of  “  the  stars  shine  through  his 
cypress-trees  ”  and  every  other  expression  :  in  brief,  should  see  that 
the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  every  word  and  phrase  ;  that  they 
give  the  substance  of  the  passage  in  their  own  language  and  make 
the  proper  application  of  the  same,  before  requiring  them  to  commit 
it  to  memory.  But  above  all,  she  should  endeavor  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  extract. 

Again,  suppose  a  lesson  is  to  be  given  on  the  protection  of  insect- 
destroying  birds,  — and  such  lessons  should  be  given  in  every  school- 
house  in  the  land  :  how  could  it  be  more  impressively  done  than  by 
telling  the  story  of  the  “  Birds  of  Killingworth,”  by  Longfellow,  and 
drawing  from  it  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  author, 
and  then  fixing  that  lesson  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  having  them 
memorize  (after  thorough  preparation)  the  following  noble  lines  of 
the  Preceptor  ?  — 

“  Do  you  ne’er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne’er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreter  of  thought.^ 

Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e’er  caught  ? 

Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  ! 

Think  every  morning  when  thfe  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old  melodious  madrigals  of  love  I 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
’T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.” 
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Yes,  in  this  beautiful  world  that  God  has  made  for  us, 

“  ’T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore.” 

What  an  opportunity  is  given  in  this  work  for  our  teachers  to 
impart  moral  instruction ;  to  cultivate  the  emotional  nature  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  the  noble,  the  good,  and  the  true ! 
Such  instruction  must  bear  beautiful  fruits. 

After  the  selection  has  been  thoroughly  memorized,  the  attention 
of  the  teacher  should  be  given  to  the  elocution,  —  to  the  beautiful 
delivery  of  the  same.  This  can  be  well  done  by  concert  drill.  The 
concert  should  be  supplemented  by  individual  recitation.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  for  want  of  time,  any  part  of  the  work  indicated  above  has  to 
be  neglected,  it  should  be  the  individual  recitation.  As  I  said  before, 
declamation  is  secondary  to  the  committal  to  memory  of  literary  gems. 

As  the  value  of  these  e.xtracts  to  one  in  after  life  will  depend  in 
no  small  degree  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  memorized 
in  youth,  the  teacher  should  see  that  they  are  committed  to  memory, 
word  for  word.  In  order  to  do  this,  time  should  be  taken  from  the 
grammar  or  language  lessons  for  the  pupils  to  write  the  extracts 
from  memory.  This  would  also  be  an  excellent  practical  exercise 
in  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  this  literary  work  trains  the  memory  :  there 
is  perhaps  no  weaker  point  in  the  school  system  of  our  country  than 
the  frequent  neglect  of  this  absolute  necessity  in  child  culture.  The 
memory  needs  as  much  strengthening  by  exercise  as  the  muscles  of 
the  arm ;  but  it  should  be  employed,  as  here,  in  storing  the  mind 
with  what  is  worth  remembering. 

It  also  enriches  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupils  by  giving  them  many 
new  words  and  beautiful  combinations,  whereby  they  will  obtain  a 
better  command  over  the  English  language. 

The  teachers  should  give  sketches  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the 
best  and  most  worthy  authors,  at  least  to  all  the  pupils  above  the 
fourth  year  of  school,  and  encourage  them  to  find  out  for  themselves 
interesting  facts  concerning  these  authors  and  their  works,  and  to 
reproduce  them  either  in  compositions  or  in  oral  talks  before  their 
classmates,  as  I  have  already  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
lessons  on  history.  I  also  recommend  that  the  teacher,  or  a  pupil 
under  her  advice,  read  the  entire  piece,  when  appropriate,  from  which 
the  extract  is  taken,  or  some  other  selection  from  the  same  author: 
as  one  of  “  Timothy  Titcomb’s  ”  letters,  by  J.  G.  Holland  ;  a  story 
from  Hawthorne’s  “  Wonder  Book  ”  ;  a  selection  from  “  The  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,”  etc. 
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The  name  of  the  author,  when  known  (I  require  the  full  name), 
should  be  given  at  the  close  of  each  reading  or  recitation,  in  order  to 
associate  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  author’s  name  with  the 
selection. 

In  connection  with  this  moral  and  literary  training,  and  as  a  part 
of  it,  let  me  urge  the  importance  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  worthy  authors. 

These  celebrations  may  consist  of  compositions  on  the  life  of  the 
writer,  of  the  recitation  of  gems  by  entire  classes  or  grades,  of  decla¬ 
mation,  of  reading,  of  singing,  and  of  appropriate  talks  by  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  schools. 

Authorial-birthday  celebrations  interest  the  pupils  in  the  writer 
and  his  works  as  nothing  else  can.  They  educate  the  whole  com 
munity.  The  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Whittier  and  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Holmes  and  the  Cary  sisters  and  others  has  caused  an 
increased  demand  for  their  books  ;  and  every  good  book  that  goes  into 
a  fatnily  is  a  moral  and  educational  force.  I  repeat,  every  good  book 
that  goes  hito  a  family  is  a  moral  and  educational  force.  It  has  not 
only  multiplied  the  number  of  their  readers,  but  that  of  many  other 
of  the  great  authors  in  American  and  English  literature. 

Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Holmes,  names  unknown  to  the 
children  of  Cincinnati  three  years  ago,  are  now  as  familiar  to  them 
as  those  of  their  own  playmates.  Hereafter  they  will  be  looked 
upon  by  the  youth  of  that  city  not  only  as  great  and  noble  writers, 
but  as  dear  old  friends  whom  they  fondly  love.  To  me,  this  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  children  to  those  great  and  pure  men  is  a  touching  and 
pleasing  result  of  the  celebrations. 

These  celebrations,  from  year  to  year,  should  include  not  only 
poets  and  prose  writers,  but  also  great  statesmen  and  distinguished 
scientists  and  inventors. 

“  The  poets  who  in  song  translate 
Emotions  they  alone  have  read. 

The  patriots  stern,  who  challenge  fate. 

And  walk  with  more  than  mailed  tread, 

The  sages  who  the  truth  distil,  — 

Let  these  the  child  love  if  he  will.” 

Joseph  W.  Miller. 

But  we  should  celebrate  those  only  who  have  led  pure  and  noble 
lives,  whose  moral  character  and  private  worth  will  call  forth  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  children  and  set  them  examples  worthy  of  imitation. 

Two  or  three  celebrations  a  year  are  all  the  best  interests  of  our 
schools  demand,  but  these  should  be  made  as  grand  and  impressive 
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as  possible ;  for  the  greater  the  interest  that  is  created  in  the  author 
and  his  writings,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  pupils.  After  the  birth¬ 
day  of  an  author  has  been  celebrated,  it  should  be  appropriately 
observed  from  year  to  year,  by  devoting  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  to  the  recitation  of  gem-thoughts,  and  to  review  talks  on  his  life 
and  writings. 

Having  completed  my  suggestions  on  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  scope  of  this  moral  literary  work,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes  more  fully  to  the  good  that  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  its  general  introduction  into  our  schools. 

Dime-Novel  Reading.  —  One  of  the  greatest  powers  for  evil  is 
the  low  and  degrading  writings  our  boys  and  girls  are  reading. 
Even  educators,  I  fear,  are  not  fully  aroused  to  the  terrible  influence 
this  reading  is  e.xerting  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  young. 

Some  three  years  ago,  in  a  lecture  on  “  Fiction,”  before  a  Boston 
audience,  the  late  Mr.  Fields  said  that  he  visited  the  Pomeroy  boy  in 
prison,  a  few  days  previous,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  much. 
“Yes,”  replied  the  boy,  “I  have  read  a  great  deal.”  —  “Well,  what 
have  you  read.^”  —  “Principally  dime  novels.”  —  “  What  novel  did  you 
like  best.^”  —  “Buffalo  Bill,  because  it  is  full  of  murders  and  pictures 
of  murders.”  Doubtless  this  boy  is  naturally  depraved,  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  committing  his  horrible  acts  was  the  class  of 
reading  in  which  he  indulged.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  number  of  lads 
from  wealthy  and  refined  families  of  New  York  City,  through  the 
degrading  influence  of  dime-novel  reading,  organized  themselves  into 
a  band  of  burglars.  Last  year  two  youths  murdered  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  Ohio,  from  the  same  cause.  How  frequently  we  read  in  the 
daily  papers  of  boys  running  away  from  home  with  cards,  revolvers, 
and  dime  novels  in  their  pockets  ! 

Yet,  compared  to  the  vast  numbers  of  our  youth  who  are  demor¬ 
alized  by  pernicious  reading,  the  cases  that  are  reported  in  public 
print  are  the  exceptions.  The  influence  of  this  reading  is  seen  in 
the  slang  language  in  which  our  youth  indulge  ;  in  their  disrespect 
for  parental  authority  ;  in  their  treatment  of  the  aged  ;  in  the  wrong 
ideas  of  life  which  they  entertain  ;  and  in  the  general  spirit  of 
insubordination. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  our  youth  are  placed  in 
regard  to  literature. 

At  the  homes  of  a  large  part  of  them  there  is  scarcely  a  book, 
except  the  text-books  of  the  children  themselves.  At  the  homes  of 
a  majority  of  those  remaining  may  be  found  a  few  books  upon  the 
parlor  table,  which  are  usually  considered  by  the  parent  as  too  nice 
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for  the  children  to  read.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  indeed  of 
our  youth  have  access  to  a  good  home  library.  That  child  who  is 
trained  at  home  to  a  love  of  reading  good  books  is  the  exception. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  youth  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
read  the  worst  kind  of  story  papers  and  novels,  which  are  everywhere 
thrown  around  them  ?  In  addition  to  other  enticements,  we  find 
near  all  the  large  school  buildings  of  our  cities,  shops  which  keep, 
besides  pens,  pencils,  and  school-books,  a  large  assortment  of  trashy 
story  papers  and  novels.  What  a  comment  on  the  public  schools ! 
The  venders  of  these  papers  place  those  having  pictures  of  murders 
and  Indian  outrages,  etc.,  in  the  windows.  The  children,  attracted 
by  these  pictures,  buy  the  papers  and  read  the  stories.  They  soon 
become  intensely  interested  in  the  stories  and  in  the  slang  language 
in  which  they  are  written.  The  boys  and  girls  buy  novels  of  the 
same  or  of  a  worse  tendency  for  from  five  to  ten  cents.  These  are 
purchased  and  devoured,  and  thus  by  degrees  is  formed  the  habit  of 
reading  this  pernicious  class  of  writings.  The  children  are  not  to 
blame.  There  is  nothing  in  their  home  surroundings  to  counteract 
these  evil  tendencies.  The  schools  have  been  standing  by,  saying, 
“  Don’t  touch,  don’t  touch,”  but  doing  nothing  to  interest  the  pupils 
in  good  reading. 

Knowing  from  experience,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
schools  to  control  almost  entirely  the  reading  of  the  pupils,  and  to 
implant  in  them  correct  literary  tastes,  I  appeal  to  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  superintendents  and  teachers,  to  take  immediate  and  decisive 
steps  to  make  this  literary  training  in  all  the  grades  a  prominent 
feature  of  school  work  ;  as  the  only  effectual  way  to  keep  the  youth 
of  our  country  from  reading  the  terrible  dime  novel  is  to  interest  them 
in  the  writings  of  good  authors,  and  this  must  be  done,  if  at  all,  by 
the  schools. 

Literature  as  a  Distinct  Branch.  —  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  the  study  of  literature  as  a  distinct  branch  of  education  is  not 
attempted  till  the  tenth  year  of  school,  when  but  one  in  twenty  is 
remaining  in  school  ;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  former  classes  in  the 
high  schools  gathered  fewer  of  the  pearls  of  literature  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  course  than  is  possible  with  the  common-school  classes 
under  the  plan  now  in  operation  in  Cincinnati.  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  one  in  twenty  that  takes  the  high-school  course 
is  the  one  for  whose  welfare  we  need  have  but  little  apprehension. 
We  can  trust  him.  It  is  among  the  nineteen  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
that  we  shall  find  subjects  for  our  misgivings.  It  is  here  that  we 
must  exert  ourselves  as  formers  of  character  and  developers  of  taste. 
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In  other  words,  if  literature  has  any  elevating  influences,  its  fittest 
field  is  the  common  school ;  for  here  those  influences  are  most  in 
demand,  and  here  is  the  single  opportunity  of  reaching  a  large  and 
especially  needy  class  of  pupils. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  another  light.  Pupils  have  here¬ 
tofore  entered  upon  the  study  of  literature  in  the  high  schools  with 
almost  no  previous  knowledge  of  literary  character  or  development 
of  literary  taste.  The  result  of  gem-learning,  in  addition  to  its  grand 
object,  the  ennobling  of  the  mind,  will  be  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
deeper  literary  culture  in  advanced  pupils,  —  to  activate  the  mind 
in  this  direction,  and  so  store  it  with  knowledge  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  branch  of  education  in  the  high  schools  shall  be  further 
advanced  than  its  termination  has  been  heretofore. 

The  Children  interested  in  Gem-Learning.  —  I  have  never 
known  anything  in  school  work  that  interested  children  more  than 
this.  The  interest,  too,  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  grades,  but 
pervades  all  the  classes,  from  the  first  year  of  school  through  the 
high  school. 

Children  love  to  commit  to  memory  beautiful  selections,  and  recite 
them  at  home  and  at  school.  They  love  to  hear  of  the  lives  and  writings 
of  good  authors,  and  to  talk  about  them  to  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Again,  these  literary  e.xercises  relieve  the  monotony  of  school. 
Their  tendency  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  love  of  school,  and  therefore  to 
secure  a  more  regular  and  larger  attendance.  They  do  much  to 
make  the  school  strong  with  the  people,  an  object  that  every  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  accomplish. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mrs, 
Elizabeth  Gale,  of  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  as  they  present  the  subject 
of  memorizing  selections  in  another  light.  Mrs.  Gale  is  the  aunt  of 
J.  G,  Holland.  “Dear  old  aunt,”  writes  Dr.  Holland,  “she  is  the 
only  living  link  that  binds  me  to  the  last  generation.”  Mrs.  Gale, 
though  ninety-three  years  of  age  on  the  17th  of  last  December, — 
Whittier’s  birthday,  —  is  bright  and  intelligent. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  when  that  dear  old 
lady,  then  in  her  ninety-third  year,  holding  in  her  hand  a  pamphlet  of 
selections  I  had  sent  her,  said  to  me,  “Mr.  Peaslee,  you  don’t  know 
how  much  good  you  are  doing  by  introducing  these  selections  into 
the  schools.  You  don’t  know  how  the  children  will  appreciate  them 
when  they  are  old ;  what  a  source  of  consolation  they  will  be  to  them 
then  ;  how  they  will  love  to  say  them  over  and  over  again.  Why,” 
.said  she,  “  thinking  over  and  repeating  the  little  pieces  I  learned  in 
childhood  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  left  me  now.” 
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She  then  recited  a  number  of  selections.  Among  them  was  one 
entitled  “  To  my  Watch,”  which  she  learned  at  home  when  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age,  from  hearing  her  brothers  recite  it.  I  had  the 
piece  written  from  her  dictation,  and  printed,  with  the  change,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Holland,  of  a  single  word. 

TO  MY  WATCH. 

Little  monitor,  by  thee 

Let  me  learn  what  I  should  be ; 

I  ’ll  learn  the  round  of  life  to  fill, 

Useful  and  progressive  still. 

Thou  canst  gentle  hints  impart 
How  to  regulate  the  heart ; 

When  I  wind  thee  up  at  night, 

Mark  ecich  fault  and  set  it  right ; 

Let  me  search  my  bosom,  too. 

And  my  daily  thoughts  review. 

I  ’ll  mark  the  movements  of  my  mind, 

Nor  be  easy  when  I  find 
Latent  errors  rise  to  view. 

Till  all  be  regular  and  true. 

This  incident  needs  no  comment  from  me.  It  tells,  more  strongly 
than  any  words  of  my  own,  of  how  wonderfully  the  memory  retains 
little  pieces  committed  to  its  precious  care  in  early  childhood. 

Yes,  these  beautiful  selections  will  be  remembered  and  will  influ¬ 
ence  our  children  for  good  when  the  technicalities  of  their  grammar, 
the  abstrusities  of  their  arithmetic,  and  the  obscure  locations  of  their 
geographies  are  forgotten. 
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2 HE  EDUCATION  OF  AGRICULTURISTS. 

ANNIE  TOLMAN  SMITH. 

In  an  address  before  the  South  London  Workingmen’s  College, 
delivered  in  1868,  Mr.  Huxley  said,  “Nobody  outside  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  now  dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad  thing.”  He 
was  speaking  for  England,  where  the  idea  of  popular  education  was 
merely  in  its  inception,  and  where  special  training  for  agriculturists 
was  confined  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 

Had  he  been  addressing  Americans  from  the  American  stand¬ 
point,  he  would  hardly  have  found  warrant  for  the  discrimination 
against  the  agricultural  class.  It  is  true  that  thirteen  years  since,  a 
graphic  representation  of  illiteracy  in  our  country  showed  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  adults,  in  the  great  farming  and  plantation  States,  who  could 
not  read  and  write ;  but  the  figures  were  equally  startling  for  certain 
manufacturing  districts,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  either  case  that 
the  results  had  been  brought  about  by  lack  of  interest  in  education. 
For  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  can  point  to  the  Act  entitled  “  An 
Act  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  Colleges  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,”  which  passed  Congress  June  17,  1862,  received 
the  signature  of  President  Lincoln  on  the  2d  of  July  following,  and 
whose  provisions  have  become  almost  as  familiar  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  or  the  Constitution.  At  the  time  of  its  passage, 
the  bill  did  not  excite  very  animated  debate,  nor  elicit  any  speech 
of  moment  save  from  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont ;  but  of 
the  whole  number  of  votes  —  viz.,  32  against  7  in  the  Senate,  and 
90  against  25  in  the  House  —  by  which  the  bill  passed,  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  undoubtedly  represented  an  intelligent  understanding  of  its 
provisions,  and  an  honest  conviction  of  its  importance, — an  under¬ 
standing  and  a  conviction  not  confined  to  members  of  Congress,  but 
shared  by  their  constituencies,  who  had  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  the 
purposes  contemplated  in  the  Act  since  the  unexpected  veto  of  a 
similar  bill  by  President  Buchanan  in  1858.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  passed,  a  number  of  .States — notably  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Iowa  —  had  already  started  colleges 
on  the  principles  it  embodied.  So  far,  then,  as  interest  in  education 
for  the  agricultural  class  is  con^:erned,  the  United  States  had  made  a 
creditable  record  as  early  as  1862. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  notions  of  the  specific  means,  the  methods 
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and  curriculum,  by  which  a  new  class  of  schools  should  meet  a  hith¬ 
erto  unsatisfied  demand,  were  at  that  date  exceedingly  crude  and 
vague.  They  found,  perhaps,  their  best  expression  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Morrill,  and  he  was  definite  only  upon  two  points  ;  namely, 
the  relation  between  what  he  called  our  “go-ahead  system  of  farm¬ 
ing”  and  the  agricultural  decline  which  was  taking  place  in  our 
country,  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  European  precedents  that  a 
corrective  might  be  found  in  “  institutions  accessible  to  all,  but 
especially  to  the  sons  of  toil,”  where,  among  other  advantages,  agri¬ 
culture  was  to  “  look  for  troops  of  earnest  friends  studying  its  familiar 
and  recondite  economies.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  proposed  institutions  came 
rapidly  into  existence  ;  four  colleges  created  prior  to  the  land  grant 
received  its  benefits;  between  1862  and  1870  twenty-two  new  schools 
or  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  were  established,  and  at 
the  present  date  the  entire  number  endowed  from  this  source  is  forty- 
six.  Forty-four  of  this  class,  and  the  Bussey  Institution  (Harvard 
University)  not  so  endowed,  make  special  provision  for  the  training 
of  agriculturists. 

The  greater  number  of  these  institutions  entered  upon  a  confused 
and  uncertain  existence  :  weighted  with  all  the  pretensions  of  colleges, 
they  were  virtually  inferior  to  high  schools  ;  obligated  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  endowment  to  develop  a  new  education,  they  had  no 
better  method  than  a  poor  make-shift  of  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
classical  schools.  All  familiar  with  their  internal  history  know  that 
for  years  many  of  them  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  adapt  advanced 
studies  to  crude  country  boys,  working  up  potato  patches  and  corn- 
hills  as  a  specialty ;  the  by-word  of  scholarly  institutions  whose  honors 
they  aped  ;  the  target  of  public  censors,  who  saw  in  their  operations 
only  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  and  pocket  a  dowry. 
It  was  only  a  few  far-sighted  friends  who  recognized  in  such  dogged 
persistence  the  guaranty  of  future  power. 

The  inquiry  made  by  Congress  in  1874  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  new  schools  forms  a  turning-point  in  their 
history.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  inquiries  them¬ 
selves  afforded  practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  part  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  reports  of  a  few  institutions  in  which  such  depart¬ 
ments  were  already  in  successful  operation.  With  these  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  that  the  inquiry  developed  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
institutions  to  agriculture  was  that  the  majority  of  their  pupils  came 
from  farms  and  returned  thither,  and  that  by  an  elastic  interpretation 
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of  the  phrase,  twenty-one  “  experimental  farms  ”  could  be  reported. 
Since  1874  there  has  been  a  steady  specialization  toward  agriculture 
manifested  in  the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  use  of  laboratories 
and  museums,  in  the  distinction  between  experimental  stations,  prac¬ 
tice  farms,  and  gardens,  and  in  the  training  in  different  branches  of 
rural  industry,  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  care  of  forests,  of 
stock,  of  poultry,  bees,  the  dairy,  etc. 

The  “  branches  of  learning  ”  that  are  related  to  agriculture  have 
been  determined  with  singular  unanimity,  though  without  formal 
conference,  by  about  thirty  of  the  institutions ;  but  along  with  the 
marked  agreement  in  this  and  other  general  tendencies,  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  practical  work  accomplished.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  upon  comparisons,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
certain  facts  in  the  record  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  class,  which 
illustrate  their  growing  importance  to  our  productive  industries. 

It  is  asserted  that  by  the  application  of  principles  discovered  in 
the  recent  progress  of  meteorology,  vegetable  physiology,  and  chem¬ 
istry,  most  of  the  details  of  farm  industry  are  removed  from  the 
region  of  doubt.  In  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols  used  this  language:  “Coincident  with 
the  birth  of  a  ‘  new  chemistry,’  and  dependent  upon  it  to  a  great 
extent,  we  have  a  new  agriculture.”  In  the  light  of  such  utterances, 
the  day  seems  not  far  distant  when  the  fame  of  the  chair  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  may  be  such  a  power  in  an  institution  as  philosophy 
once  was  under  an  Abelard,  or  the  classics  under  an  b>asmus,  or  as 
Roman  history  is  to-day  under  Mommsen ;  for  the  utilities  have  a 
name  to  live  as  truly  as  the  humanities. 

In  this  department  of  chemistry,  we  have  some  beginnings  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  names  of  Norton,  Porter,  and 
Johnson,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  come  readily  to  mind. 
The  researches  of  Prof.  Johnson,  in  the  single  matter  of  fertilizers, 
have  been,  it  is  asserted,  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  State  ;  while  his  volumes  “  How  Crops  Grow  ”  and 
“How  Crops  P^eed”  are  not  only  widely  used  as  text-books  in  the 
United  States,  but  have  been  republished  in  England,  translated 
into  German  with  a  highly  commendatory  introduction  by  Baron 
von  Liebig,  and  translated  also  into  Russian  for  the  improvement 
of  the  farmers  of  Russia.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Goessman,  who  occupies 
the  corresponding  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
is  quite  as  well  known  through  the  published  accounts  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  is 
largely  aAributed  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  who  has  been  professor  of 
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chemistry  since  1863.  Amonj^  the  resources  reported  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  there  are  upwards  of  forty  farms  and  gardens. 
The  relation  which  these  sustain  to  the  college  training  is  not  very 
well  understood,  probably  because  it  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  in  the 
majority  of  the  institutions. 

Out  of  a  multiplicity  of  notions  and  endeavors,  two  ideas  are 
taking  shape,  which  are  well  represented  in  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  the  Illinois  Industrial  University ;  and  yet  one 
should  hesitate  to  make  positive  discrimination  between  methods 
which  continually  overlap  each  other.  It  were  perhaps  better  to 
say  that  circumstances  have  developed  manual  labor  as  a  means 
of  education  in  the  first-named  institution,  and  in  the  second  have 
caused  the  farm  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  vitalizing  instruction 
through  the  illustration  it  affords  of  processes  and  results. 

With  reference  to  this  feature  of  the  Michigan  College,  President 
Abbot  says :  — 

“  The  attempt  is  made  throughout  the  course  to  give  an  intellect¬ 
ual  character  to  manual  labor,  to  make  it  illustrative  of  principles, 
and  suggestive  of  such  inquiries  as  become  a  mind  awake  to  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  forces  and 
the  laws  that  explain  the  operations  of  nature.  Labor  may  have 
added  to  it  this  intellectual  dignity,  but  it  is  necessary  for  purposes 
of  moral  discipline  that  this  work  should  not  lose  it  character  of 
hard  labor.  The  labor  is  not,  therefore,  like  the  unpaid  practice  of  a 
chemical  student  in  a  laboratory,  nor  of  a  young  machinist  in  a 
technological  school.  The  college  labor  is  continuous  for  four  years, 
is  applied  where  hired  hands  would  otherwise  be  employed,  and  is 
largely  of  the  sort  which  the  home  education  of  the  student  has 
prepared  him  to  do  well.  He  is  usually  qualified  to  earn  wages 
when  he  comes  to  us.  It  would  be  unfair  to  impose  so  much  hard 
labor  without  recompense,  although  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
institution  make  it  advisable  to  require  work  of  all  its  students.” 

This  is  a  very  different  case  from  that  of  the  Illinois  University, 
where  the  farm  work  by  students  is  occasional  and  optional. 

In  view  of  the  recent  international  excitement  over  our  stock 
exportations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  veter¬ 
inary  science  in  our  country.  The  agricultural  colleges  in  general 
are  taking  hold  of  this  subject  with  so  much  energy  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  particularize. 

The  museums  of  natural  products,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zool¬ 
ogy,  which  are  being  formed  in  the  colleges,  will  prove  invaluable  in 
the  promotion  of  physical  geography  and  kindred  branches  of  science. 
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Humboldt,  speaking  of  Pliny’s  purpose  in  the  “Historia  Naturalis,” 
says  :  “  A  grand  and  single  image  floated  before  the  mind  of  the 
intellectual  author ;  but  suffering  his  attention  to  be  distracted  by 
specialties,  and  wanting  the  living  contemplation  of  nature,  he  was 
unable  to  -hold  fast  this  image.”  Again  says  Humboldt :  “  If  art 
may  be  said  to  dwell  within  the  magic  circle  of  the  imagination,  the 
extension  of  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  depends  on 
contact  with  the  external  world.” 

These  museums  afford  the  means  for  just  this  “  living  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature,”  this  “  contact  with  the  e.xternal  world.”  A  few  of 
these  collections  are  already  as  complete  for  the  flora,  fauna,  etc., 
of  their  respective  States  as  those  of  Oxford  University  are  for 
England. 

The  relations  springing  up  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
various  State  associations  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  interests 
are  among  the  noticeable  evidences  of  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  colleges.  As  Michigan  led  in  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college,  so  does  she  promise  to  lead  in  this  union  of 
forces.  At  a  united  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  officers  of 
the  State  Grange,  held  at  the  College,  June  25,  1878,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  :  — 

“  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  end  and  aims  of  this  Society,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
State  Grange  are  the  same,  —  that  of  educating  and  elevating  the 
farming  class. 

'^Resolved,  That  it  is  eminently  wise  that  there  be  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  College,  for  the 
purpose  of  e.xamining  the  work  done  by  the  College,  and  of  aiding 
the  Faculty  by  advice  and  criticising  them  when  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
commend  the  work  done  by  the  College,  and  that  they  believe  it  to 
be  e.xerting  a  great  and  good  influence  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

“  Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  are  farmers,  and  that  we  believe  the  influence 
exerted  by  these  graduates  is  a  hopeful  promise  for  the  College  and 
for  the  elevation  of  the  farmer.” 

The  spirit  herein  expressed  has  been  working  with  excellent  effect 
ever  since  that  date. 

The  shifting  limits  of  certain  staple  crops  warn  us  of  the  necessity 
of  such  experiments  as  those  by  which  Gilbert  and  Lawes  at  Rotham- 
sted,  England,  and  many  scientists  at  the  experimental  stations  in 
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Germany,  are  bringing  science  to  bear  upon  the  food  problems  of  the 
day.  Two  e.xperimental  stations  have  already  been  established  in  our 
country,  —  namely,  in  Connecticut  and  North  Carolina.  The  work  is 
carried  on  by  field  and  laboratory  experiments,  and  demands  the  utmost 
skill,  precision,  and  intelligence  ;  in  short,  it  should  be  intrusted 
to  scientific  experts  or  should  be  left  undone.  The  reasons  for 
associating  such  stations  wdth  the  colleges  are  obvious.  This  was 
done  in  Connecticut  by  the  provision  that  one  member  of  the 
board  of  control  should  be  appointed  by  the  governing  board  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Rooms  and  apparatus  for  the  chemical 
and  analytical  work  of  the  station  were  provided  by  the  Sheffield 
School,  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  who  held  the  chair  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  was  elected  director  of  the  station.  Substantially 
the  same  relations  exist  in  North  Carolina  between  the  experiment 
station  and  the  University  :  the  director  of  the  station  is  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the 
University,  and  he  does  his  analytic  work  in  one  of  the  University 
laboratories. 

Other  public  enterprises,  especially  State  surveys,  are  gradually 
coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  colleges,  though  this  is  due  as 
much  to  their  general  character  as  schools  of  science  as  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  agricultural  departments. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  raised  concerning  the  relative  status  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  always  difficult  to  answer  such  inquiries  satisfactorily, 
the  conditions  of  industry  and  population  differ  so  widely  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  number  45  schools  to  a  population  of 
50,152,100.  Austria,  with  a  population  of  21,752,000,  has,  besides 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  Vienna,  69  day  and  174  evening 
agricultural  schools;  besides  these,  agriculture  is  taught  in  2,128 
elementary  schools,  arboriculture  in  4,034,  bee  culture  in  1,486,  and 
silk  culture  in  862.  In  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  there 
are  3,215  orchards  and  4,032  gardens,  and  each  of  the  69  day 
schools  has  a  farm  attached.  Germany  has  at  present  over  150 
schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  each  with  farm  and  garden. 
Prussia  had,  in  1876,  6  higher  agricultural  academies,  29  schools  of 
arboriculture  and  vine  culture,  and  6  schools  of  forestry  having  agri¬ 
cultural  departments. 

The  foreign  reports  on  this  subject  indicate  better  gradations  in 
agricultural  education  and  much  more  attention  to  the  elementary 
stages  than  is  found  with  us.  The  latter  feature,  however,  is  sure  to 
develop  here  if  the  schools  already  established  are  to  maintain  a 
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college  grade.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  also  more  carefully 
specialized  in  European  countries  ;  thus  there  are  separate  schools 
for  horticulture,  bee  culture,  grape  culture,  silk  culture,  the  care  of 
sheep,  etc.  In  the  courses  of  study,  book-keeping,  political  and  rural 
economy,  taxation,  sanitation,  and  rural  law  are  made  very  prominent ; 
all  of  which,  and  especially  the  two  last,  ought  to  receive  more  atten¬ 
tion  in  our  schools. 

These  facts  are  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  foreign  reports  ;  and 
I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  internal 
operation  of  the  foreign  schools,  that  the  reality  of  their  practical 
work  far  surpasses  the  official  record.  The  first  agricultural  station 
in  Germany  was  established  at  Mockern,  Saxony,  in  1852  ;  in  1877 
the  number  was  55.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  agriculture 
has  greatly  improved  in  Germany  since  their  foundation.  It  seems 
somewhat  remarkable  that  Ireland  should  be  the  only  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  having  a  regular  system  of  agricultural  education. 
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THE  INDUCTIVE  ELEMENT  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

EDUCATION. 

BY  J.  A.  REINHART,  M.  A.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  general  truths  or  principles  on  which  education  proceeds, 
when  duly  classified  and  systematized,  make  up  what  we  call  the 
science  of  education.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  body  of  generally  accepted  truths  is  obtained  by  that  method  of 
reasoning  called  a  priori,  or  deductive.  Thus,  from  the  broad  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  mental  philosophy  we  may  in  a  deductive  manner 
derive  the  more  special  truths  of  educational  science ;  and  from 
these  last-mentioned  principles  we  obtain  by  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  the  particular  statements  which  express  the  method  of 
procedure  in  any  special  process,  kind,  or  matter  of  teaching.  To 
illustrate  from  Bain’s  “  Mental  Science,”  I  have  this  comprehensive 
statement:  “The  primary  attributes  of  intellect  are :  (i)  Conscious¬ 
ness  of  Difference  ;  (2)  Consciousness  of  Agreement ;  and  (3)  Reten¬ 
tiveness.  Every  properly  intellectual  function  involves  one  or  more 
of  these  attributes  and  nothing  else.”  From  this  generalization  we 
may  immediately  derive  certain  subordinate  and  more  special  truths 
in  our  science.  From  the  above,  for  instance,  it  follows  :  (a)  “That 
all  knowledge  finally  resolves  itself  into  differences  and  agreements ; 
and  further,  {b)  “  That  the  beginning  of  knowledge  or  ideas  is  the 
discrimination  of  one  thing  from  another.”  And  from  these  follow 
many  particular  truths,  which  regulate  the  teaching  processes  in 
various  kinds  of  subject-matter,  both  primary  and  advanced.  One 
more  example  of  the  deductive  method  of  establishing  the  principles 
of  educational  science :  let  it  be  admitted  that  “  Natural  education 
is  the  model  of  formal  education.”  From  this  general  principle  we 
may  obtain  other  principles  of  more  special  application :  namely,  {d) 
That  the  learner  is  to  actualize  himself  through  his  own  efforts ;  and 
(3)  That  the  teacher  learns  from  the  child  how  to  teach  him.  And 
so  might  be  enumerated  many  educational  maxims  and  principles, 
which  rest  as  truths  in  the  instructor’s  mind,  simply  because  he  has 
admitted  the  general  truth  from  which  they  are  derived. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  to  the  student  of 
educational  science  of  this  method  of  inquiry.  Indeed,  in  Rosen- 
kranz’s  definition  of  pedagogics,  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  thus 
indicated:  “It  [pedagogics]  busies  itself  with  developing  a  priori 
[deductively]  the  idea  of  education  in  the  universality  and  necessity 
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of  that  idea.”  By  this  method,  the  laborious  generalizations  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  its  associated  sciences  are  all  laid  under  tribute  by  him 
who  seeks  to  develop  in  due  form  the  principles  of  his  science. 

But  what  is  especially  to  be  emphasized  in  the  present  essay  is  that 
besides  the  deductive  or  a  priori  element  in  the  science  of  education, 
there  is  another  process,  an  inductive  method  of  procedure,  which  — 
recognizing  the  teacher  as  a  man  of  science,  as  an  observer,  investi¬ 
gator,  and  generalizer  of  school-room  facts,  of  all  the  varied  phenom¬ 
ena  of  natural  and  formal  education  —  serves  as  co-ordinate  with  the 
deductive  method  in  originating  and  verifying  the  principles  of  educa¬ 
tional  science  ;  and  which  may  perhaps  be  used  in  lines  of  inquiry  to 
which  the  a  priori  method  is  not  applicable,  and  thus  be  instrumental 
in  establishing  educational  principles  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 
Induction  is  defined  by  Jevons  as  that  process  “  by  which  general 
truths  are  ascertained  from  the  collection  and  examination  of  partic¬ 
ular  facts ;  ...  it  is  engaged  in  detecting  all  the  general  truths  that 
may  be  asserted  concerning  the  numberless  and  very  diverse  events 
that  take  place  in  the  natural  world  around  us.”  The  limitation  in 
this  quotation,  of  the  application  of  the  inductive  process  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  outward  world,  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or  even 
generally  admitted  ;  for  as  Dr.  McCosh  remarks,  “  It  has  often  been 
shown  that  the  method  of  induction  admits,  mntatis  mutandis^  of  an 
application  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind.” 

Now,  in  what  light,  from  this  point  of  view,  does  the  teacher  as  a 
student  of  educational  science  reveal  himself  to  us  ? 

First,  as  an  observer,  a  scientific  observer.  He  may  justly  take  to 
himself  the  noble  words  of  Bacon  :  “  Man,  the  servant  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  nature,  can  do  and  understand  as  much  as  he  has  observed 
concerning  the  order  of  nature  in  outward  things  or  in  the  mind  ; 
more  he  can  neither  know  nor  do.”  There  is  a  reign  of  law  in  the 
realm  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  world  external.  In  the  domain  of  edu¬ 
cational  processes  and  results,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  inexorable  links 
of  cause  and  effect.  If  a  pupil  learns,  he  learns  in  obedience  to  laws 
which  regulate  all  his  mental  processes  ;  if  he  fails  to  learn,  to  acquire 
power  over  the  subject-matter  of  his  attention,  there  is  a  cause  for 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  teacher  is  the  vigilant  observer  of  this 
cause  :  and  thus  on  through  the  whole  range  of  experiences.  That 
teacher  who  is  a  real  student  of  his  science  should  collect  and  record 
his  observations,  even  as  physicians  who  report  the  records  of  special 
cases. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  is  an  investigator,  an  experimentalist.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  that  in  those  departments 
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of  physical  inquiry  “  where  the  phenomena  are  beyond  our  control, 
or  into  which  experimental  inquiry,  from  other  causes,  has  not  been 
carried,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  slow,  uncertain,  and 
irregular.” 

Now,  it  may  here  be  argued  that  the  phenomena  are  to  a  large 
extent  beyond  control ;  that  the  canons  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
cannot  with  success  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  sueh  vague 
masses  of  results  as  fall  under  the  teacher’s  eye.  There  is  certainly, 
however,  a  reasonable  doubt  of  this  until  in  a  truly  scientifie  way  it 
shall  be  tried.  And  besides,  some  judgment  must  of  necessity  be 
made  concerning  this  same  “vague  mass  of  phenomena  ”  attendant 
upon  edueational  proeesses;  whether  or  not  the  generalizations  are 
sound  or  the  reverse  will  depend  largely  upon  the  method  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Prof.  Pain,  indicating  a  particular  line  of  investigation,  says, 
“  All  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  depends  upon  the  attention 
we  give  to  the  various  circumstances  that  facilitate  acquirement,  or 
lessen  the  number  of  impressions  for  a  given  effect.”  Asa  scientific 
investigator  of  school-room  facts,  it  behooves  the  teacher  to  realize 
the  limitations  of  his  own  proper  activity.  He  determines  simply 
the  occasion  and  subject-matter  of  the  learner’s  activity  ;  “nature 
working  within  accomplishes  the  rest,”  while  he,  as  the  servant  of 
nature,  interprets  the  result. 

Third,  continuing  to  apply  the  inductive  method  to  the  study  of 
this  science,  the  next  step  is  that  of  inference,  of  generalization. 
Having  collected  his  facts  and  registered  his  experiences,  the  student 
now  proceeds  to  derive  from  these  particular  facts  the  general  truths 
which  they  may  warrant. 

If  now  it  be  inquired  in  what  other  particular  cases  the  method  of 
induction  may  be  applied,  and  what  new  truth  if  any  may  thereby  be 
discovered,  we  may  consider  the  following:  — 

We  may  by  the  method  of  induction  verify  the  general  truths  which 
we  have  before  arrived  at  in  our  a  priori  investigations,  and  may  thus 
possess  ourselves  anew  of  the  principles  of  our  chosen  science, 
and  gain  additional  authority  to  assert  its  existence  against  funda¬ 
mental  objections.  In  particular  subjects  we  may  venture  on  care¬ 
fully  considered  experiments.  For  example,  let  any  given  subject  be 
presented  on  this  principle,  “That  the  mind  should  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  before  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  sign  which  represents  it  ” ; 
or  on  this,  “That  abstract  rules  should  never  come  before  the  e.xam- 
ples  to  which  they  refer”  :  meanwhile  noting  closely  the  results,  and 
using  all  the  safeguards  which  experience  has  found  necessary  in  the 
application  of  the  method  of  induction.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
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teacher  will  soon  be  abundantly  able  to  confirm  or  overthrow  the 
above-mentioned  principles  ? 

As  indicating  some  lines  of  inquiry  in  which  the  method  of  induc¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  have  peculiar  advantages,  might  be  mentioned 
oral  teachings  and  what  is  loosely  denominated  the  graded  system. 
The  approximate  value  of  oral  teaching  as  contrasted  with  the 
method  of  text-book  instruction  can  perhaps  be  determined  in  no 
other  way.  I  have  heard  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  extended 
and  careful  experiment,  in  which,  for  some  time,  all  teaching  in  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  in  a  large  grammar  school  was  upon  the  oral  method. 
The  object  was  to  contrast  the  results  with  those  of  a  previous  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  none  of  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry  were  designedly 
varied,  save  that  the  teaching  was  by  the  text-book  method.  Such 
an  investigation,  under  most  carefully  considered  circumstances, 
excluding  all  discoverable  sources  of  error,  presents  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  method  which  we  have  been  considering. 

As  illustrating  that  there  are  subjects  to  which  the  method  of 
induction  seems  the  only  one  applicable  may  be  noted  the  “  Action 
of  Examinations”  in  the  English  universities,  as  described  by  Tod- 
hunter  and  others.  Competitive  examinations  have  there,  as  is  well 
known,  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  with  some  singular 
results.  I  refer  to  the  strikingly  different  results  in  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  physics  and  mathematics.  Prof.  Todhunter  remarks,  “  My 
experience  is  that  nothing  is  so  hopelessly  worthless  as  the  products 
of  examination  in  experimental  science.”  And  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  examinations  failed  to  discover  the  eminent  teachers  of 
experimental  science, — in  mathematics,  on  the  contrary,  he  remarks, 
“Here  the  leading  authorities  were  almost  unanimously  first  brought 
to  notice  by  examinations  in  their  respective  pursuits.”  That  the 
mathematical  examinations  uniformly  “selected”  the  future  eminent 
teachers  and  leading  authorities,  while  the  examinations  in  experi¬ 
mental  science  utterly  failed  so  to  do,  is  a  generalization  not,  I  think, 
to  be  anticipated  by  any  a  priori  reasoning. 

Whether  the  preceding  be  any  just  outline  of  the  province  of  the 
method  of  induction  in  the  science  of  education  is  perhaps  doubtful ; 
but  its  applicability  to  such  inquiries  is  unquestionable.  In  the 
hands  of  skilful  inquirers,  it  could  not  fail  to  promote  accurate 
knowledge,  to  develop  proper  habits  of  investigation,  and  to  discour¬ 
age  hasty  and  unscientific  generalizations  in  educational  inquiries. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  much  loose  assertion  concerning  the 
actual  results  of  educational  processes,  to  reply  that  if  the  bold  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  some  authors  were  true,  we  could  only  be  sure  that 
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they  were  so  after  a  more  careful  observation  and  collation  of  the 
facts,  and  a  more  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  induction  to 
these  facts,  than  has  yet  been  given  by  any  of  these  inquirers.  To 
all  such,  and  to  all  students  of  educational  science,  may  be  com¬ 
mended  the  pithy  saying  of  a  French  writer,  “  The  fear  of  general¬ 
ization  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 
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GEORGE  BARRELL  EMERSON. 

BY  GEN.  HENRY  K.  OLIVER. 

Of  that  large  number  of  persons,  mostly  teachers,  who,  in  August^ 
1830,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Boston,  and  there  formed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Instruction,  there  remain  few  if  any  survivors 
besides  myself.  All  the  rest  are  haloed  and  hallowed,  each  by  his 
celestial  crown.  As  the  shadowy  forms  of  these  noble  men  flit 
across  my  memory,  I  feel  impelled  to  say  with  fitting  change,  as 
said  the  surviving  bard  in  Gray’s  ode,  of  his  dead  fellow-bards,  — 

“  Dear  lost  companions  of  my  early  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 

Ye  died,  —  and  naught  is  left  but  reverent  memories.” 

Conspicuously  eminent  among  them  was  our  lately  deceased  friend 
and  associate,  George  B.  Emerson :  a  man  of  whom  it  is  my  great 
privilege  to  be  permitted  to  say,  “  He  was  my  friend,  —  faithful  and 
just  to  me”;  and  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  one’s  superior  is  to  make 
a  man  think  the  better  of  himself,  and  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
best  blessings  of  life. 

Of  the  many  readers  of  Education,  very  few  could  have  personally 
known,  and  still  fewer  have  even  heard  much  of  the  subject  of  this 
eulogy.  The  several  spheres  in  which  the  members  of  the  teacher’s 
profession  move  are  not  of  the  widest  extent,  nor  are  they  very 
widely  known,  although  within  their  limits  they  may  be  the  most 
sharply  observed  of  all  observers.  Those  of  us,  however,  to  whom 
Mr.  Emerson  was  known,  know  not  where,  among  the  very  great 
number  of  men  with  whom  our  lengthened  lives  have  brought  us 
into  contact,  we  can  select  one  more  highly  esteemed,  more  ear¬ 
nestly  reverenced,  or  more  dearly  beloved. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Wells,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  1797,  he  was 
reared  under  the  care  of  parents  of  more  than  ordinary  practical 
common-sense,  more  than  ordinary  culture,  and  of  the  purest  Chris- 
tiaft  life  and  influence.  His  own  after-methods  of  instruction  par¬ 
took  largely  of  his  own  home-training,  where,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  father,*  his  powers  of  observation  were  quickened  into  such 
intense  keenness,  that  nothing  in  field,  forest,  or  hill,  nothing  in 


*  Dr.  Samuel  Emerson,  Harvard  College,  1785. 
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ocean,  river,  lake,  or  sky,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  research  ;  the 
application  of  his  own  perceptive  powers  surpassing  all  the  teachings 
of  his  schoolmasters. 

Dying  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  and  four  years  of  a  life  wholly 
devoted  to  teaching,  —  or  in  more  exact  description,  gently  falling 
asleep  as  doth  a  weary  child,  surrounded  and  soothed  by  tenderest 
ministrations,  —  this  truly  learned,  accomplished,  dignified,  and 
beloved  teacher  was  called  to  the  reward  of  a  noble  life.  Of  him, 
as  was  said  by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  wise  and  gentle  Lloyd,  of 
England,  —  a  master  of  Westminster  in  Cowper’s  time,  — 

“Gone  is  the  venerated  man,  —  gone  to  his  rest, — 

Whose  converse  with  us  was  a  daily  feast. 

Weep  ye  who,  ’neath  his  firm  yet  lenient  sway, 

Felt  the  blest  guidance  of  a  father’s  way.” 

He  was  the  last  to  leave  us  of  his  revered  and  learned  associates, 
—  those  apt  and  triumphant  masters  that  illustrated  the  teacher’s 
art,  achieving  and  meriting  highest  renown  and  most  enduring  and 
earnest  gratitude,  and  whose  successful  career  demands  of  you  who 
are  supplementing  their  work,  that  you  be  true  to  the  exacting  yet 
just  demands  of  their  and  your  vocation.  Most  welcome  honor  is  it 
to  be  privileged  to  eulogize  this  Bayard  among  schoolmasters,  who 
for  threescore  years  imparted  knowledge  to  the  young  people  of 
the  best  and  most  thoughtful  households  of  Boston  and  its  vicinage : 
allured  as  they  were  by  the  fervid  zeal,  the  fidelity  and  certainty 
of  his  teaching,  the  earnest  devotion  and  frank  simplicity  of  his 
methods,  his  innate  and  thorough  apprehension  of  the  demands  and 
the  verities  of  pedagogy,  his  chivalric  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  purpose  of  his  pupils,  the  discreet  dignity  of  his 
bearing,  his  true  manliness,  and  the  entire  perfectness  of  his  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  In  the  administration  of  his  normal  duties  there 
was  always  a  dignified  method  of  control,  ennobled  by  his  own'dig- 
nified  self-control,  his  patient  sympathy  in  dealing  with  intellectual 
weaknesse.s,  scantinesses,  or  neglects,  and  his  patient,  sagacious, 
and  discreet  firmness  in  manipulating  faults,  misdoings,  or  naugh¬ 
tiness. 

He  always  deemed  mere  teaching,  the  imparting  of  mere  school 
learning,  as  of  inferior  consequence  to  the  formation  of  a  single  and 
a  noble  character,  and  to  the  implanting  and  ripening  in  the  human 
soul  of  a  clear  and  vivid  conception  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
created,  with  a  quickened  sense  of  the  true  work  that  was  to  be 
done,  whenever  they  whose  minds  and  hearts  he  was  training  should 
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enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  exacting  and  responsible  duties  of 
life  and  of  society.  How  well  and  fully  he  responded  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  dignity  of  his  profession,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  his  own 
acts  and  sayings.  Graduating  in  1817,  at  Harvard,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  a  leading  man  of  a  class  distinguished  for  an  unusual  number 
of  eminent  men,  and  serving  for  a  couple  of  years  as  a  private 
teacher  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  during  the  next  two  years  as  a 
tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard,  he  was,  on  its  establishment  in 
1821,  appointed,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  master  of 
the  English  High  School  of  Boston.  On  facing  his  new  pupils, 
he  amazed  their  almost  unbelieving  ears  by  boldly  announcing  his 
opposition  to  corporal  punishment,  and  his  determination  to  ignore 
it.  I  say  “amazed  them,”  and  I  say  it  with  due  consideration,  for 
all  anterior  Boston  schoolmasters  were  believers  in  the  rod,  and 
doers  therewith  :  flogging  was  normal  and  chronic  ;  the  rattan  was 
the  baton  of  the  pedagogue,  re-enforced  at  times  with  the  ferule,  an 
instrument  now  extinct,  like  the  dodo  or  dinotherium, —  the  said 
name  “ferule”  having  been,  I  conjecture,  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  “ferulus,”  or  “little  wild  beast,”  as  indicative  of  the  ferocity 
of  its  assaults.  “I  will  treat  you  as  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “and  you 
must  so  treat  me.  I  will  believe  what  you  say,  till  a  discovered  lie 
weakens  my  faith  in  you.  Never  say  or  do  anything  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  a  fellow-pupil.  Rules  there  must  be,  and  they  must  be 
obeyed  ;  but  I  shall  make  no  rule  that  I  would  not  more  willingly 
see  broken,  than  I  would  have  one  of  you  violate  a  feeling  of  honor 
towards  a  fellow-pupil.  Never  try  to  surpass  another  for  the  mere 
sake  of  surpassing.  Let  all  your  efforts  at  surpassing  be  that  each 
one  may  surpass  himself,  trying  to  be  better  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday,  and  to  be  better  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day.  Help 
each  one  his  fellow,  in  his  efforts  to  help  himself ;  by  so  doing,  the 
highest  and  most  capable  will,  through  life,  be  best  and  firmest 
friends.”  The  lads  understood  his  words  and  his  intents;  for  boys 
have  an  innate,  simple,  and  practical  common-sense,  —  are  more 
unwitting  in  policy  and  humbug  than  many  of  their  elders,  and  are 
more  readily  influenced  by  a  sound  and  wholesome  perception  of  the 
truth  of  such  principles  as  will  achieve  their  permanent  good.  Well 
might  they  have  e.xclaimed,  “  What  is  this  new  doctrine  of  which 
thou  speakest.^  for  thou  bringest  certain  strange  things  to  our  ears, 
and  we  would  know,  therefore,  what  these  words  mean.”  And  small 
wonder  had  it  been,  had  they,  as  did  the  Gentiles  to  Paul  at  Lystra, 
called  him  Jupiter,  and  said,  “The  gods  have  descended  among  us,” 
so  strange  and  before  unheard  was  all  his  language.  Better  far. 
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however,  was  his  reward  :  for  order,  good  habits,  and  the  kindliest 
intercourse  were  secured ;  and  towards  himself,  as  he  gratefully 
declared  in  his  priceless  little  address  called  “  Farewell  to  my 
Pupils,”  “there  grew  an  affectionate  and  abiding  confidence  and 
respect  ”  increasing  with  years,  and  which  were  made  manifest  by 
the  exalted  position  conceded  to  him  by  society  and  the  State,  and 
by  the  sorrowful  tears  shed  by  the  unfeigning  mourners  that  flocked 
to  his  funeral  service. 

Rewarded  and  renowned  by  his  notable  success  in  this  High  School, 
his  name  began  to  be  circulated  about  the  town  ;  and  many  thoughtful 
fathers,  who  were  desirous  that  their  girls  should  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  education  than  their  sex  had  before  enjoyed  in  Boston, 
deputized  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  one  of  its  most  eminent  citi¬ 
zens,  to  approach  Mr.  Emerson  with  tentative  inducements  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  public  position,  and  assume  the  work  of  educating  their 
daughters.  Mr.  Sullivan  urged,  against  Mr.  Emerson’s  first  declin- 
ings,  that  he  and  his  associates  “considered  the  education  of  girls 
on  such  principles  as  Mr.  Emerson  had  adopted  as  of  much  more 
importance  than  that  of  boys  ;  because  mothers  have  almost  the  entire 
education  of  children,  and  if  that  highest  education,  the  formation  of 
purest  character,  were  desirable  for  all  children,  it  must  be  given 
mainly  by  mothers.”  To  the  push  of  these  sound  arguments  Mr. 
Emerson  yielded,  believing  that  he  could  do  more  good  as  a  teacher 
of  girls  than  he  could  do  as  a  teacher  of  boys,  “in  so  forming  the 
character  of  these  girls  that  they  would  become  good  daughters  and 
sisters,  good  neighbors,  good  wives,  and  good  mothers.” 

This  change  occurred  in  June,  1823  ;  and  it  was  in  this  school  for 
girls,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  Mr.  Pmierson  achieved  his  best  success, 
if  his  work  in  any  of  its  departments  —  all  being  best  —  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  contrast.  Herein  I  best  knew  him,  for  daughters  of  my  own 
were  favored  with  his  training.  Amongst  those  of  us  who  were  then 
of  the  guild  of  teachers,  it  was  the  unanimous  judgment  that  he  held 
the  foremost  position  above  and  beyond  us  all,  —  facile  princeps,  — 
we  invariably  deferring  to  his  judgment  in  any  discussion  upon  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  ways,  or  means.  And  this  leadership  and  its  honors, 
freely  conceded,  he  bore  with  such  unconsciousness  of  superiority, 
such  generous  gentleness,  such  unpretentious  frankness,  such  sincere 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who,  all  the  while,  were  deferring 
to  him,  that  we  became  at  once,  as  it  were,  partakers  of  himself,  and 
in  full  and  welcome  communion  with  him.  His  own  remarkable 
power  in  teaching  well  illustrated  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  of 
his  own  knowledge  ;  and  he  possessed  in  most  abundant  measure 
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rare  power  and  aptness  in  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the  desire  and 
the  ambition  of  learning.  He  was  also  the  ever-willing,  ever-reli- 
able,  ever-judicious,  ever-sympathizing  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
fellow-teachers,  glorying  in  his  profession,  and  justly  ranking  it  as  a 
noble  and  perpetual  ministration  of  good. 

I  have  not  spoken  directly  of  his  intellectual  gifts,  nor  of  his 
scholarly  attainments.  His  high  class  rank,  in  a  class  itself  ranking 
among  the  highest  that  Harvard  had  trained,  demonstrates  both  these, 
while  prompt  readiness  and  facility  in  his  professional  work  indicate 
his  assured  scholarship.  It  may  be  also  added  that  his  works  on  the 
Geology  and  the  Trees  of  Massachusetts  are  recognized  as  standard 
works  and  of  prime  authority. 

His  best  eulogy  is  his  own  pure  and  spotless  life,  devoted  to  assid¬ 
uous  service  in  every  cause  worthy  of  a  good  man’s  efforts ;  for  he 
never  ceased  to  use  with  quickening  vigor  all  the  powers  of  mind  and 
heart  which  God  had  given  him,  with  most  earnest  gratitude  to  God 
for  these  excellent  gifts,  and  for  the  will  and  opportunities  of  using 
them  for  the  good  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived  so  long.  Com¬ 
mencing  in  the  second  decade  of  our  century,  he  taught  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  then,  retiring  from  his  labor,  patiently  awaited 
the  coming  of  “  the  great  teacher  Death.”  As  he  himself  said  in 
his  eulogy  of  Agassiz,  that  prince  of  teachers,  so  of  him  we  now 
say,  “  VVe  shall  no  more  see  his  benignant  face,  nor  hear  his  win¬ 
ning  voice.  His  fascinating  eye,  his  genial  smile,  his  ready  sympathy, 
his  generous  earnestness,  his  transparent  sincerity,  his  wise,  persua¬ 
sive  words,  his  alluring  natural  eloquence,”  are  now  all  of  the  past. 
But  there  remain  his  example  and  the  urgent  influence  of  his  surpa.ss- 
ing  work.  And  as  by  the  living  man,  we  his  contemporaries  were 
incited  to  increased  vigor  and  power  in  our  teaching,  so  may  you  our 
successors,  with  your  better  means  of  imparting  knowledge,  your 
better  appliances  for  elucidation,  your  greater  encouragements  and 
growing  strength,  be  quickened  by  what  we  testify  of  his  work  and 
that  of  his  associates.  Many  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  wise  men 
have  illustrated  the  teacher’s  calling  and  gained  merited  renown.  Be 
ye  like  unto  them ;  so  that  whoever,  in  the  distant  years  of  the  future, 
shall  review  your  annals,  he  may  be  justified  in  making  as  honorable 
a  record,  and  as  merited,  as  has  thus  been  made  of  him  and  of  his 
associates. 

“  A  cloud  of  witnesses  around 
Hold  you  in  full  survey ; 

Forget  the  steps  already  trod. 

And  onward  urge  your  way.” 
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THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

BY  D,  C.  JOHN,  A.  M.,  PRINCIPAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

The  English  language  has  been  taught  for  centuries  by  the  alpha¬ 
betic  method,  under  the  impression  that  naming  the  letters  of  a 
word  in  some  way  or  other  assists  in  its  pronunciation.  The  old- 
time  teacher  patiently  pronounced  every  word  as  the  pupil  spelled  it, 
little  dreaming  that  the  philosophy  of  his  entire  system  began  and 
ended  in  imitation.  With  enforced  gravity  he  suppressed  the  smile 
that  stole  over  his  features  when  some  little  boy,  emboldened  by  a 
picture  to  strike  out  for  himself,  would  spell  p-i-g  “  hog,”  or  c-a-t 
“  puss,”  little  suspecting  that  the  boy  was  making  a  legitimate  use 
of  his  faculties,  and  that  he,  and  not  the  pupil,  was  the  proper  object 
of  ridicule. 

The  discovery  that  pronunciation  is  simply  the  rapid  enunciation 
of  the  oral  elements  which  constitute  a  syllable,  and  that  the  letters 
rarely  suggest  these,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  When  a  boy 
spells  1-e-g,  if  he  retains  any  impression  of  the  sounds  uttered,  and 
attempts  to  combine  them  rapidly,  he  pronounces  the  word  “elegy,” 
and  not  “leg.”  It  is  therefore  evident  that  alphabetic  spelling  does 
not  lead  a  pupil  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  English,  but  away 
from  it ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  teacher  pronounced  every 
word  for  us,  we  should  have  been  unable  to  read  at  all.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  learning  by  imitation,  just  as  the  child  learns  at  home. 
When  this  method  is  employed,  the  school-room  does  not  go  a  step 
beyond  the  nursery.  The  improved  methods  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  awakened  great  hopes 
and  made  flattering  promises ;  none  of  which,  however,  have  been 
or  ever  can  be  fulfilled.  While  they  have  rationalized  the  process 
of  teaching,  and  developed  brilliant  results  in  the  primary  grade, 
they  have  not  materially  shortened  the  time  required  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  language,  nor  removed  any  real  difficulty  out  of  the  way. 
In  spite  of  improved  methods,  in  spite  of  the  superior  skill  and  intel¬ 
ligence  with  which  they  have  been  plied,  it  is  still  an  unwelcome 
fact  that  it  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to  read  and  write 
English  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  In  proportion  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  enjoyed,  there  are  not  as  many  good  spellers  now  as  there 
were  twenty-five  years  ago ;  partly  because  the  common-school 
course  has  been  overloaded  with  other  studies,  and  partly  because 
alphabetic  spelling  has  been  neglected  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
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sion  that  phonetic  spelling  is  a  substitute  for  it.  Our  language  has 
increased  its  vocabulary  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  “since  you 
and  I  were  boys,”  and  yet  our  spelling-books  are  but  primers  com¬ 
pared  with  Cobb,  Emerson,  Towne,  and  others  who  initiated  us  into 
the  mysteries  of  English  orthography.  As  a  consequence,  there 
are  more  poor  spellers  among  educated  people  to-day  than  formerly ; 
and  the  “  Pioneer  Press  ”  was  right  when  it  complained  that  it 
received  few  communications  even  from  teachers  that  were  not 
marred  by  inaccurate  orthography.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  as 
candid  teachers,  to  cease  the  adulation  of  our  methods,  and  discover, 
if  we  can,  why  they  are  so  brilliant  in  promise  and  so  meagre  in 
results. 

When  Johnny  enters  the  primary  class,  he  learns  but  one  sound 
for  each  vowel  and  consonant  used,  and  silent  letters  are  carefully 
kept  out  of  his  reach.  A  royal  road  is  made  for  him,  and  he  travels 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  to  the  delight  of  his  parents,  who  chari¬ 
tably  permit  the  new  method  to  share  the  honors  with  inherited 
brains.  He  soon  acquires  the  power  to  spell  and  pronounce  new 
words  without  assistance,  and  it  looks  as  though  he  were  going  to 
learn  to  read  in  a  single  term  ;  but  after  a  while,  new  sounds  must 
be  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  pretty  rapid  succession.  The  same 
letter  represents  many  sounds,  and  some  none  at  all  :  their  position 
determines  nothing,  and  the  child  becomes  bewildered,  often  hesi¬ 
tating  on  words  which  he  would  have  pronounced  instantly  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term.  As  difficulties  multiply  on  his  hands,  his 
progress  becomes  less  and  less  remarkable,  and  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  high  school  he  is  but  little  in  advance  of  the  boy  who 
entered  the  academy  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  unsatisfactory  out¬ 
come  must  not,  however,  be  charged  to  faultiness  in  our  methods, 
but  to  the  language  itself.  A  scientific  method  can  be  applied  to 
scientific  matter  only,  and  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  language 
which  we  write  and  speak.  As  it  is  perfectly  anomalous  both  in  its 
orthography  and  pronunciation,  it  must  be  learned,  as  it  always  has 
been,  by  the  slow,  illogical  process  of  imitation  and  experience. 
This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  adult  foreigners,  whose  reasoning 
faculties  are  fully  developed,  are  constantly  led  astray  by  fancied 
analogies  where  none  exist.  If  an  adult  foreigner  cannot  acquire 
the  language  by  a  scientific  process,  neither  can  a  child  ;  and  the 
effort  to  so  teach  it,  however  flatteringly  it  may  promise  in  the  out¬ 
set,  must  end  in  disappointment.  There  are  four  methods  which 
have  successively  engaged  the  attention  of  teachers :  — 

I.  The  alphabetic. 
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2.  The  phonetic. 

3.  The  phonic. 

4.  The  word  method. 

The  alphabetic  method  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and 
needs  no  further  notice  here.  The  phonetic  is  impracticable,  because 
it  would  destroy  much  property,  and  mar  the  beauty  of  an  alphabet 
which  has  been  in  use  2,500  years,  — an  alphabet  adequate  to  express 
all  the  sounds  of  the  most  cultivated  languages  of  Continental 
Europe,  and  which  surely  ought  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  demands 
of  modern  English.  The  phonic  method  cannot  be  applied  beyond 
the  primary  grade  without  being  merged  in  the  phonetic,  and 
therefore  fails  for  the  same  reason.  The  word  method,  except  as 
employed  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  first  lessons,  is  an  absurdity, 
and  deservedly  fell  into  disrepute  almost  as  soon  as  it  became 
known.  These  new  methods  must  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  our  language,  but  as 
protests  against  the  inefficiency  of  former  ones.  Facts  which  have 
no  logical  relationship  must  be  learned  by  experience  alone,  and  the 
English  language  is  a  conglomeration  of  such  facts.  This  leads  to 
the  inquiry.  Have  we  not  been  trying  to  reform  at  the  wrong  place  ? 
is  it  not  our  langnage  instead  of  our  method  which  needs  reforming  ? 

It  is  a  curious  question,  and  one  which  the  historian  has  not 
attempted  to  answer,  why  it  is  that  while  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Britain  were  conquered  by  substantially  the  same  people,  scarcely 
any  new  sounds  appeared  in  the  resultant  languages  of  the  former, 
while  in  the  latter  a  perfect  Babel  was  developed.  The  Gothic 
tribes  conquered,  but  did  not  destroy  the  language  and  civilization 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  conquered,  exceeding  the  conquerors  in 
numbers,  intelligence,  and  culture,  preserved  their  language  and 
literature,  and  when  fusion  commenced,  the  resultant  folk-speech  was 
still  Latin  in  structure  and  largely  in  vocabulary.  The  conquest  of 
Britain,  being  most  effected  by  freebooters,  was  of  a  far  sterner  and 
bloodier  type.  They  either  put  to  the  sword  or  enslaved  the  natives, 
and  suppressed  their  language  as  thoroughly  as  they  did  their  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Gothic  language 
in  Britain,  which  developed  a  literature  centuries  before  a  line  was 
written  in  the  folk-speech  of  the  Continent,  with  the  single  e.xcep- 
tion  of  Ulfilas’  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Moeso-Gothic,  about 
A.  D.  320.  Had  the  Norman  conquest  been  as  cruel  as  the  Sa.xon, 
the  native  language  would  have  again  ceased,  and  the  speech  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  would  to-day  be  substantially  that  which  is  heard 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Norman  had  been 
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the  barbarian  he  was  when  Rollo  founded  his  dukedom,  the  Saxon 
language  would  have  maintained  its  supremacy  after  the  Conquest,  as 
the  Latin  had  done  on  the  Continent,  and  our  language  would  be  the 
same  as  is  spoken  to-day  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea.  But  the  Norman  and  Saxon  languages  were  too  nearly  bal¬ 
anced  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  for  either  to  yield  the  supremacy 
to  the  other.  The  Saxon  had  the  better  literature;  but  culture, 
prestige,  and  power  were  on  the  side  of  the  Norman,  When  fusion 
commenced,  there  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  sounds  and 
orthography  of  both,  and  plethoric  English  was  the  result.  The 
effort  to  preserv'e  the  sounds  of  both,  and  even  increase  them, 
without  enlarging  the  alphabet,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
most  difficult  and  unphonetic  language  in  the  entire  Gotho-Latin 
group. 

The  French  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  which  presents  any 
logical  difficulties  in  pronunciation  ;  and  they  arise  not  from  any 
superfluity  in  its  vowel  system,  but  from  the  somewhat  lawless  qui¬ 
escence  of  final  letters.  All  the  others  are  beautifully  phonetic, 
and  the  linguist  experiences  little  difficulty  in  pronunciation,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  analogies  which  are  wellnigh  infallible.  All  this  simplicity 
was  lost  in  the  patriotic  but  unfortunate  attempt  to  preserve  too 
much  when  the  two  languages  of  which  English  is  mainly  composed 
were  in  process  of  fusion.  But  the  confusion  did  not  stop  here. 
Slight  differences  in  the  quality  and  length  of  vowels,  physically 
unavoidable  by  reason  of  their  association  with  certain  consonants, 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  independent  sounds.  The  so-called 
sounds  received  a  separate  notation,  though  oddly  enough  it  was 
applied  only  when  r  succeeds  and  not  when  it  precedes  the  vowel. 
To  my  ear,  the  words  cake  and  rake  differ  about  as  much  as  bake 
and  bare ;  and  to  be  consistent,  the  distinction  should  be  as  carefully 
marked  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Again,  sk,  sp,  ss,  etc.,  slightly 
broaden  and  lengthen  the  sound  of  a,  and  the  difference  is  thought 
worthy  of  notation,  while  o  followed  by  similar  combinations,  with 
precisely  the  same  effect,  receives  no  such  attention  ;  the  difference 
between  a/  and  ask  is  no  greater  than  that  between  cof  and  /ost 
Compare  also  cat  and  glass^  dot  and  moss,  and  the  injustice  of  our 
diacritic  notation  — not  to  say  its  absurdity  — becomes  apparent.  If 
we  can  pronounce  dot  and  moss  correctly  without  any  notation,  we 
can  do  the  same  with  at  and  ask ;  and  this,  if  it  proves  anything, 
proves  that  the  entire  system  of  superfluous  notation  should  be 
abandoned  at  once.  Nay,  more,  this  notation  is  now  corrupting  our 
pronunciation.  When  I  hear  a  teacher  insisting  that  his  pupils  shall 
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say  God,  I  think  he  is  either  teaching  them  to  swear,  or  trying  to 
follow  the  dictionary.  Again,  the  wretched  system  of  equivalents, 
almost  unknown  to  Norman  and  Saxon,  has  expanded  our  notation 
until  it  is  wellnigh  insuperable  both  to  adult  foreigners  and  native 
children.  Five  simple  vowels  are  made  to  represent  no  less  than 
twenty-five  sounds ;  and  then,  as  if  overworked,  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  diphthongs  are  employed  to  relieve  them.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  have  no  less  than  si.xty-three  methods  of  representing  about 
twenty-two  v'^owel  sounds  ;  a  truly  appalling  array,  and  one  which  may 
well  di.scourage  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  treatment  of  consonants  in  the  development  of  our  language 
has  been  quite  as  pernicious  as  that  of  the  vowels.  The  combination 
of  g"  and  h  in  words  which  originally  had  but  one  of  these  conso¬ 
nants,  and  the  change  of  long  0  to  on  or  au,  has  given  us  combina¬ 
tions  which  are  a  terror  to  foreigners,  and  not  unfrequently  to  natives 
themselves.  The  little  word  enough,  Saxon  genog,  has  undergone 
no  less  than  eleven  metamorphoses,  and  has  not  even  yet  reached  a 
state  of  permanent  felicity.  The  orthography  which  sprang  up  in 
the  formative  period  of  our  language,  extending  from  A.  D.  1200  to 
1600,  is  the  joint  product  of  ignorance  and  whim;  and  Lounsbury 
has  well  said  that  the  history  of  English  orthography  is  a  history  of 
blunders.  Every  author  followed  either  his  fancy  or  his  dialect,  and 
there  was  no  authoritative  standard  until  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  dictionary.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  our  present  orthog¬ 
raphy  is  entitled  to  no  respect  on  account  of  its  literary  development, 
and  certainly  none  for  its  antiquity. 

When  one  hears  persons  objecting  to  a  reformation  in  spelling 
because  it  would  destroy  resemblance  to  originals,  he  can  scarcely 
repress  a  smile,  and  wish  they  would  inform  themselves  more  fully 
upon  the  subject.  Saxon  (or  rather  Gothic)  words  contribute  only 
about  eight  per  cent  of  our  present  vocabulary  ;  but  as  they  are  the 
words  of  common  life,  they  constitute  about  one  third  of  the  words 
employed  by  writers  of  the  present  day.  Of  this  eight  per  cent,  only 
about  three  per  cent  are  spelled  as  they  were  in  the  golden  age  of 
Saxon  literature ;  all  the  rest  have  been  corrupted  until  many  of 
them  exhibit  only  faint  traces  of  their  origin.  When  I  see  how  suc¬ 
cessfully  time-saving  machinery  has  multiplied  the  possibilities  of  life 
in  other  departments  of  industry,  I  am  astonished  at  the  passivity 
which  tolerates  a  language  insuperable  to  foreigners,  and  one  which 
takes  the  entire  period  of  minority  for  natives  to  acquire. 

Not  twenty  per  cent  of  educated  people  can  write  a  dozen  pages 
absolutely  free  from  errors  in  orthography,  and  those  who  did  not 
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learn  to  spell  early  in  life  arc  in  almost  as  hopeless  a  condition  as 
foreis^ners.  A  language  which  makes  memory  the  sole  guide  in 
orthography  must  either  impoverish  literature  or  violate  its  own  rules; 
for  when  the  reasoning  and  emotional  faculties  become  sufficiently 
aroused  to  be  interesting,  memory  is  either  partially  or  wholly  sus¬ 
pended.  If  the  writer  cannot  spell  without  conscious  effort,  he 
cannot  do  so  at  all.  If  we  could  have  a  phonetic  language,  the 
antagonism  between  sound  and  sight  would  vanish,  and  spelling 
would  no  longer  be  the  art  of  concealing  pronunciation.  All  efforts 
to  obviate  the  difficulties  by  improved  methods  are  lost  labor  ;  the 
language  itself  mxxsX.  be  reformed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION  1879. 

“  Of  making  many  books,”  said  the  wise  man,  “  there  is  no  end,” 
—  doubtless  bearing  in  mind  those  official  volumes  in  which  were 
recorded  all  the  acts  and  possessions  of  King  Solomon.  And  from 
the  days  of  Solomon  until  now,  the  “  concurrent  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind  ”  has  favored  giving  permanent  expression  to  the  conditions  of 
national  growth,  power,  and  excellence. 

The  English-speaking  people  surpass  in  educational  reports;  that 
i.s,  if  frequency,  fulness,  candor,  and  adaptation  to  the  popular  reader 
are  accepted  criterions.  I  imagine  an  ironical  smile  at  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  popular  ”  with  an  official  report.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  to  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  sacred  to  writers  of 
fiction,  as  Scott,  George  Eliot,  or  Richard  Grant  White ;  there  is  an 
infinitude  of  distinctions  between  the  art  by  which  they  charm  the 
attention,  and  the  art  which  makes  a  report  readable.  Nevertheless, 
between  reports  also  there  are  degrees. 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  report 
upon  education  annually.  France  issues  a  decennial ;  the  last,  for 
the  decade  1867-1877,  was  a  weighty  affair  of  some  2500  pages,  in 
four  large  quartos,  one  of  which  furnished  to  Mr.  Duruy  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  that  review  of  superior  instruction  in  which  he  expresses  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  volume  before  him  has  1000  pages  in  place  of  the 
800  of  its  predecessor. 

Foreign  precedents  take  great  effect  with  us,  and  the  French 
decennial  seemed  likely  to  raise  in  some  quarters  suspicions  of  an 
annual,  as  savoring  of  centralization  or  some  other  anti-American 
principle,  when  the  French  themselves  came  to  the  rescue  with  an 
annual  from  the  “Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  File  Arts.” 
It  appears  under  the  modest  title  of  “  Extracts  from  the  Inspectors- 
General  of  Primary  Instruction,”  and  maintains,  throughout  its  two 
octavo  volumes  of  1 134  pages,  a  fragmentary  and  tentative  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  serves  to  set  the  approval  of  the  most  fastidious  people  of 
the  earth  upon  a  system  of  annuals. 

The  Germans,  who  are,  as  we  know,  the  most  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  ”  educated  of  all  peoples,  have  no  periodical  system  of 
reports,  maintaining  a  dignified  confidence  in  the  certainty  that  the 
excellence  of  their  institutions  will  go  “without  the  saying.”  On 
the  occasion  of  a  nation’s  centennial  or  like  notable  event,  or  at  the 
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imperial  mandate,  they  issue  a  public  report,  special  in  character 
and  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  subject  treated  ;  meanwhile  they 
never  relax  in  that  system  of  priv^ate  reports  from  local  to  district 
inspectors,  from  these  to  the  provincial,  and  from  the  provincials  to 
the  minister,  so  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  that  rigid  espionage 
which  has  admirers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Reports  on  education  fall,  then,  it  appears,  in  two  classes :  those 
intended  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  authority,  those  intended  to 
convey  information.  The  German  reports  belong  to  the  first  class, 
the  French  and  English  have  the  characteristics  of  both,  and  our 
national  report — the  annual  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  — 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter  class ;  it  is  published  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  enlightenment,  and  serves  authority  only  as  truth  and  knowl¬ 
edge  must. 

The  compilation  of  an  annual  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  our  country. 
The  territory  to  be  covered  is  rather  a  startling  multiple  of  any  other 
in  which  such  an  endeavor  has  ever  been  made,  excepting  Russia, 
which  published  a  suspiciously  partial  annual  report  on  education 
for  three  successive  years,  and  then  closed  the  experiment. 

Our  school  population,  schools,  and  teachers  outnumber  those  of 
the  other  countries  named.  Moreover,  every  time  we  cross  a  State 
boundary,  we  encounter  new  social  and  industrial  conditions,  with 
their  varying  effects  upon  intelligence ;  the  Territories  still  further 
complicate  the  problem  ;  while  to  crown  all,  in  the  collection  of  infor¬ 
mation  the  Bureau  has  to  depend  upon  the  uncertainties  of  human 
option. 

This  is  a  point  to  be  especially  emphasized.  All  other  nations 
employ  authoritative  agencies  for  the  work  ;  with  us,  it  is  voluntary. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  policy  an  office  created  is  the  embodiment  of 
delegated  authority  ;  nevertheless,  even  here,  to  will  and  to  do  are 
not  convertible  terms.  These  were  the  considerations  which  e.xcited 
the  high  encomium  passed  by  M.  Buisson  in  1873  upon  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  school  statistics  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  work  has  been  greatly  improved  since  M.  Buisson 
wrote  his  report.  The  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  plans  of  presen¬ 
tation  adopted  have  steadily  increased  the  co-operation  of  school 
officials,  heads  of  institutions,  etc.,  and  the  results  as  set  forth  in  the 
later  reports  are  allowed  by  many  statisticians  to  be  without  parallel 
in  purely  voluntary  statistical  reports. 

The  Commissioner’s  latest  report,  that  of  1879,  brings  the  statisti¬ 
cal  record  to  January,  1880.  The  last  reports  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  reach  a  somewhat  later  date,  viz.,  Aug.  31,  1880;  but 
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the  latter  are  limited  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  schools  for 
training  teachers  in  receipt  of  the  government  grant,  whereas  our 
national  report  comprises  every  grade  and  class  of  institution  in  the 
United  States.  Although  thus  comprehensive,  the  great  mass  of  the 
information  relates  to  public  schools,  and  the  schools  endowed  with 
the  land  grants. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  claim  everything  for  education,  but  it  is 
an  undoubted  force  in  human  progress ;  and  as  we  look  over  the  dis¬ 
passionate  record  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  note  the  great  ine¬ 
quality  of  conditions  in  the  different  States,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
what  the  end  will  show. 

Should  it  be  matter  of  public  indifference  that  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  duration  of  school  life  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  same  in 
Iowa,  or  one  fourth  that  in  New  York,  or  that  in  all  the  States  south 
of  thirty-nine  and  one  half  degrees,  save  Maryland  and  Florida,  the 
school  period  is  shorter  than  in  any  State  farther  north } 

Duration  is,  however,  of  less  consequence  than  efficiency,  which 
is  largely  a  matter  of  expenditures.  Alabama  has  a  school  popula¬ 
tion  of  376,649,  and  an  enrolment  of  174,585.  For  Minnesota,  the 
figures  are  about  the  same.  The  school  income  for  Alabama  is 
$387,703,  a  little  over  $i  per  capita  of  school  population  ;  for  Min¬ 
nesota  $1,394,738,  or  over  $5  per  capita.  The  total  school  expend¬ 
iture  reported  for  Minnesota  is  the  same  as  the  income  ;  for  Ala¬ 
bama  it  is  $377,033.  Take  any  Gulf  and  Lake  States,  and  the  like 
comparisons  hold. 

The  school  income  and  annual  expenditure  in  several  single  States 
—  viz.,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  —  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
sum  total  of  these  estimates  for  the  nine  States  extending  along  the 
shore  from  Maryland  to  Mexico. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  has  a  very  large 
school  income  in  proportion  to  her  population,  larger  apparently 
than  any  other  State  but  Massachu.sett.s. 

But  money  is  valuable  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  spent  upon 
the  best  things.  Here  the  table  of  values  of  sites,  buildings,  etc., 
would  be  instructive  if  we  had  any  means  of  determining  the  extent 
to  which  the  entries  signify  degrees  of  excellence  in  convenience, 
light,  sanitation,  etc. ;  wanting  the  clew,  we  turn  to  teachers’  salaries. 

As  we  run  down  the  column,  and  stop  at  the  thirties  and  twenties 
and  tens  per  month,  and  school  years  of  two,  five,  and  six  months  at 
that,  we  wonder  why  the  teachers  do  not  strike,  especially  the  female 
teachers.  It  is  the  rural  districts  that  keep  down  the  figures.  Right 
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here,  possibly,  is  the  solution  of  that  vexed  problem,  the  improvement 
of  country  schools;  it  must  be  based  upon  better  salaries.  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  graduating  schemes  and  schedules  of  study  may  excite  a 
transient  fever,  but  in  the  long  run  the  Indian  philosophy  will  assert 
itself:  “Poor  pay,  poor  teach!”  Michigan  affords  illustration: 
“During  1879  women  teaching  in  the  primary  schools 

did  not  average  more  than  that  received  by  women  employed  as 
domestics.  The  poor  pay  resulted  in  poor  teachers,  and  a  general 
decline  in  public-school  attendance.” 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  combine  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
teachers’  salaries  are  not  graded  in  accordance  with  any  known 
principle.  The  only  invariable  rule  is  never  to  disturb  the  social 
equilibrium  by  paying  a  woman  more  than  a  man. 

While  the  column  of  salaries  has  on  the  whole  rather  a  depress¬ 
ing  influence,  other  conditions  are  inspiriting.  Low  as  school  funds 
are  in  the  South,  public  opinion  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  school 
cause  than  formerly,  and  the  influences  which  operated  against 
school  provision  for  the  colored  people  have  sensibly  diminished. 

The  efforts  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  New  England  and  Western  States,  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  year’s  record.  “  Cities,”  as  the  Commissioner  observes, 
“  afford  peculiar  advantages  for  progressive  action  and  the  system¬ 
atic  conduct  of  institutions  ”  :  but  since  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
youth  are  in  the  country  schools,  we  must  put  into  these  all  that  we 
would  have  developed  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  opposition  to  normal  schools  in  certain  quarters  has  proved 
quite  futile.  In  1879  their  number  was  increased  by  51,  with  195 
more  instructors  and  360  more  students.  Only  three  States  —  viz., 
Delaware,  Florida,  and  Nevada  —  had  no  normal  school.  The  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York  in  1878,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  her  normal  schools,  returned  a  most  favorable 
report. 

The  normal  schools  generally  gave  increased  attention  to  their 
speciality,  — viz.,  the  theory  and  art  of  instruction.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  chairs  of  pedagogics  were  reported  from  the  Universities  of 
Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Iowa  ;  didactics  was  taught  by  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  University  of  Virginia,  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
advance  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession. 

A  large  prooortion  of  the  money  distributed  from  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  for  the  South  was  applied  to  the  support  of  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  scholarships  for  students  who 
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gave  promise  of  making  capable  teachers.  In  this  connection  the 
late  Dr.  Barnas  Sears  said  in  his  last  report,  “  It  is  a  pleasing  coin¬ 
cidence  that  at  the  very  time  when  this  Board  is  turning  its  chief 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  given  in  the  public 
schools,  a  widespread  opinion  is  simultaneously  springing  up  that 
the  greatest  want  now  existing  in  the  several  States  is  that  of  well- 
trained  teachers.” 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  was  recognized 
as  a  very  important  measure,  but  the  work  was  supported  chiefly  by 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  with  contributions  from  the  religious 
denominations.  Of  42  normal  schools  and  departments  in  the  South, 
engaged  in  training  colored  teachers,  12  only  received  State  aid,  in 
a  sum  amounting  in  all  to  $49,820,  or  about  two  thirds  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Massachusetts  to  her  six  normal  schools,  and  but  a 
trifle  over  half  the  city  appropriation  for  the  Normal  College,  New 
York.  Similar  contrasts  appear  in  an  examination  of  the  status  of 
all  other  classes  of  schools,  naturally  suggesting  the  inquiry.  Are 
these  States  doing  what  they  can  and  ought  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  ? 

Secondary  instruction  and  secondary  schools  are  terms  of  defi¬ 
nite  meaning  in  all  countries  but  our  own.  The  French  say  of 
schools  of  this  class,  “  They  are  the  key-stones  of  a  country’s  whole 
system  of  public  instruction,  they  are  what  fixes  and  maintains  the 
intellectual  level  of  a  people  ”  ;  but  the  French  speak  of  schools 
which  “draw  dignity  and  efficiency  from  their  connection  with  the 
state,”  or  of  private  schools,  which  are  surrounded  by  guaranties  of 
excellence.  With  us  the  case  is  far  different ;  possibly  the  report 
does  not  afford  us  the  means  of  estimating  some  of  these  schools  at 
their  true  value,  but  when  large  allowances  have  been  made,  we  have 
still  to  admit  that  this  grade  of  instruction  is  in  an  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition. 

Under  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  report  includes  public 
high  schools,  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepar¬ 
atory  departments  of  colleges,  though  their  statistics  are  comprised 
in  separate  tables. 

Thirty-two  States  and  four  Territories  give  information  of  public 
high  schools  or  classes.  The  alternative  indicates  loose  classifica¬ 
tion,  with  the  more  serious  lack  of  uniformity  in  essentials.  This  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  differences  between  the  old,  settled 
communities  and  those  in  the  formative  stages  ;  it  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  a  present  evil,  but  it  carries  the  germs  of  great  future  evils. 

Testimony  is  not  wanting  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  public  high 
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schools,  where  they  have  been  properly  supported  and  developed. 
From  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  quotes  as  follows :  “  The  high  schools  of  the  State  are 
already  doing  such  excellent  work,  and  are  multiplying  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  decided  that  the  preparatory  department  shall  be 
dismissed  from  the  University  entirely  after  June,  i88i.”  There  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  public  high  schools  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  twenty-one  of  which  are  of  such  acknowledged  excellence 
that  their  pupils  are  received  in  the  University  without  examination. 
Any  one  who  will  e.xamine  into  the  status  of  other  secondary  schools 
in  Illinois,  as  presented  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.,  can  readily  deter¬ 
mine  what  would  be  the  disastrous  consequences  of  abolishing  free 
high  schools  in  that  State. 

From  the  report  of  Harvard  University  is  quoted  the  following : 
“Of  late  years  the  endowed  schools  and  academies  have  been 
slowly  gaining  upon  the  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  candi. 
dates  presented  and  in  the  quality  of  the  training  given  to  their 
pupils.”  The  fact  that  the  list  of  private  schools  and  academies 
represented  by  the  young  men  who  entered  Harvard  from  1871  to 
1879,  inclusive,  comprises  the  very  best  in  the  country,  gives  pecul¬ 
iar  significance  to  this  implied  condemnation  of  free-school  training. 

It  is  time  to  cease  theorizing  about  secondary  instruction  in  our 
country ;  the  record  before  us,  incomplete,  unsystematic  as  it  is, 
affords  conclusive  evidence  that  those  who  would  abolish  or  cripple 
public  high  schools  would  place  us  below  the  intellectual  plane  to 
which  all  other  civilized  nations  are  aspiring. 

The  report  under  consideration  gives  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  colleges  endowed  by  the  national  land  grant,  and  schools 
of  science  not  so  endowed.  Their  organization,  conduct,  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  science  and  industry  are  very  fully  set  forth,  and  the  facts 
confirm  the  observation  of  the  Commissioner  that  “the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  scientific  and  technical  schools  in  our  country  is  thus  seen 
to  be  very  promising.  A  few  which  have  assumed  the  distinctive 
title  of  such  institutions  have  little  else  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  schools  of  secondary  grade ;  but  a  large  number  have  entered 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  upon  a  special  educational  work. 
Already  they  have  excited  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  scientific 
methods  and  processes  in  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts ;  and  as  the  results  of  such  methods  are  more  widely 
known  and  more  fully  comprehended,  the  institutions  rise  in  favor 
and  influence,  and  the  demand  for  their  graduates  increases.” 

The  record  of  superior,  like  that  of  secondary  instruction,  is  con. 
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fused  by  incongruities  of  curriculum  and  nomenclature  ;  a  condition, 
however,  of  little  moment  here,  since  universities  and  colleges  show 
to  the  eye  of  the  world  according  to  their  true  quality.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  recognize  in  Table  IX.  all  the  institutions  through 
which  higher  education  has  a  name  to  live,  and  to  give  to  all  the 
“  conventional  illusions  ”  their  absolute  values. 

The  report  presents  a  concise  review  of  the  college  measures 
adopted  during  the  past  si.x  years,  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  college 
and  university  instruction  into  closer  relations  with  the  demands  of 
modern  life  and  increasing  knowledge;  viz.,  advanced  requirements 
for  admission,  growth  of  electives,  and  the  “  modern  ”  or  “  scientific  ” 
course,  graduate  departments,  and  fellowship  systems. 

Simultaneous  with  these  changes,  and  as  a  logical  consequence, 
the  standards  of  professional  schools  have  advanced,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  superior  instruction  in  our  country  has  been  still  further 
honored  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  conferring  of  degrees. 

We  pass  over  much  valuable  matter  in  summaries  of  education  in 
foreign  countries,  school  taxes.  Territorial  supervision,  and  care  of 
public-school  lands,  to  note  two  subjects  of  peculiar  interest,  —  special 
schools  and  benefactions  to  education.  Under  the  former,  we  have 
information  of  experiments  in  industrial  training  and  in  the  educa. 
tion  of  dependent  children  which  illustrates  abundantly  the  practical 
wisdom  and  humane  spirit  animating  those  who  determine  our  school 
policy.  In  the  table  of  benefactions,  we  note  with  pride  that  the 
free  offerings  of  this  year  are  in  excess  even  of  those  for  1876,  when 
the  Centennial  provoked  such  large  generosity. 

The  Commissioner  closes  his  report  with  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  touching  the  control  of  public  instruction  in  the  Territories, 
the  application  of  national  aid  to  school  interests,  and  the  work 
of  the  office,  which  ought  to  command  hearty  support  and  speedy 
legislation. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

President  Garfield  expired  at  10.35  Monday,  Sept.  19,  at 

Long  Branch,  to  which  place  he  had  been  removed  from  Washington, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6.  The  heroic  man  struggled  bravely  against  death 
eighty  long  days ;  he  watched  patiently  through  eighty  weary  nights  for  the 
coming  of  the  morning  light,  sustained  by  a  calmness  and  fortitude  which 
have  won  for  his  memory  the  admiration,  respect,  and  love  of  the  world. 
Monday,  Sept.  26,  the  last  rites  of  love  were  bestowed  upon  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  honored  dead  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  the  peoples  of  the  earth  stood  with  heads 
bowed  down,  dressed  in  habiliments  of  sorrow  ;  by  order  of  sovereignty, 
royal  courts  put  on  mourning ;  flags  drooped  at  half-mast  from  imperial 
palaces ;  most  touching  of  all,  tears  welled  up  from  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  people,  who  felt  that  one  of  their  own  household  had  fallen  in  death.  It 
has  been  so  with  no  other  ruler  or  man.  During  those  days  when  the  chief 
executive  of  the  nation  lay  prostrate,  the  affairs  of  business  and  of  govern¬ 
ment  moved  on  with  neither  cessation  nor  ripple.  It  was  a  sublime  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  governments  when  fifty  millions  of  people,  citizens 
under  one  flag,  stood  self-governed.  President  Garfield  as  citizen,  as  states¬ 
man,  as  ruler,  as  martyr,  as  husband  and  father,  honored  the  people  who 
mourn  his  death. 

Nothing  has  been  more  touching  in  modern  times  than  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Garfield  has  borne  her  sorrow  during  the  struggle  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  mother  of  the  deceased,  “  Mother  Garfield,”  has  exhibited 
those  traits  of  fortitude  and  trust  which  her  son  possessed.  The  wife  has 
been  the  model  of  women.  The  day  following  the  death  of  the  President, 
the  cable  bore  across  the  Atlantic  to  Mrs.  Garfield  these  accents  :  — 

“  Words  cannot  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  with  you  at  this  terrible  moment.  May 
God  support  and  comfort  you  as  lie  alone  can. 

“  The  Queen,  Balmoral  Court." 

These  two  distinguished  women,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Britain  and  Empress 
of  the  Indies,  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  late  mistress  of  the  White  House,  are  both 
wives  and  mothers  whom  God  has  blessed  and  afflicted,  and  whose  names 
exalt  womanhood  into  its  grandest  possibilities  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
world. 


STRANG ULATUS  PRO  REPUBLICA." 

The  first  phrase  which  President  Garfield  wrote  after  he  was  shot  was  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  President  realized  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  deed  done  by  the  assassin.  The  Chamber  of  (’ommerce  in 
the  city  of  New  York  characterized  the  proceeding  rightly,  when  their  for- 
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mal  resolutions  of  Sept.  21  said  the  murder  was  the  result  “of  party  rancor 
and  the  spoils  system.”  “  Strangulatus  pro  republica.”  The  brave  man 
yielded  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  his  country  in  time  of  peace,  yet  in  times  of 
political  hostility  over  party  and  factional  patronage  as  it  exists  in  the 
spoils  .system,  d'he  evident  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  forgive  and  forget,  and  to 
hope  for  more  enlightened  sentiment  in  our  political  history,  although  the 
lessons  which  the  past  months  have  taught  can  never  be  lost  to  students  in 
matters  of  statesmanship.  Perhaps  no  man  has  summed  up  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  with  more  elegance,  polish,  and  truth  than  that  model  American  scholar 
and  statesman,  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Oct.  4,  Mr.  Evarts  presented  resolutions 
relating  to  the  death  of  President  Garfield.  Speaking  with  much  emotion, 
Mr.  Evarts  proceeded,  “  When  this  fatal  stroke  fell  upon  the  honored  and 
great  chief  of  our  country  I  was  absent  in  a  foreign  land,  and  no  language 
could  describe  the  profound  impression  it  made  upon  me  and  our  country¬ 
men  abroad,  as  well  as  upon  the  people  we  met  everywhere.  We  read  of 
the  wailing  and  heartrending  scenes  in  Egypt,  when  the  dead  lay  in  every 
house,  because  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  against  God  and  resisted  the 
will  of  the  Almighty ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  grief  penetrated 
all  houses,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  our  President  was  stricken  down. 
Never  was  there  a  sorrow  more  deep  and  universal.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  not  only  to  know  Gen.  Garfield,  but  to  enjoy  his  friendship.  He  was 
a  man  to  be  loved ;  and  though  many  might  not  have  known  this  before  he 
was  cruelly  assassinated,  all  have  learned  to  know  it  since,  for  the  noblest 
traits  of  character  have  been  made  known  and  brought  out  during  his  suffer¬ 
ing.  How  is  it  that  this  most  sad  event  has  touched  all  nations  as  no  event 
ever  did  before  ?  No  doubt  the  greatness  of  the  country,  its  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress,  its  enormous  wealth,  its  physical  and  moral  power,  and  the  free  and 
rapid  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  in  a  great  measure 
made  this  impression ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  man  himself  that 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  that  came  home  to  every  human  being 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  He  struck  the  chord  of  humanity,  which 
shows  there  is  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  us  all  akin.  The  humblest 
felt  that  he  came  up  from  their  ranks  by  the  noblest  efforts ;  monarchs 
looked  upon  him  as  a  ruler  like  themselves  over  a  mighty  nation ;  scholars 
recognized  and  admired  the  robustness  of  that  education  he  possessed,  and 
which  they  nor  any  but  a  self-made  man  could  attain.  During  the  past  days 
the  display  of*  mourning,  so  sincere  throughout  this  city  and  land,  and  in 
every  hamlet  and  cottage,  shows  the  deep  and  great  emotion.  Oh,  w'hat  a 
sad  fact  is  this  assassination  of  the  President  under  our  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  how  sad  to  think  it  was  the  result,  in  a  measure,  of  the  plague 
of  patronage  1  Here  is  something  for  us  to  seriously  reflect  upon.  Let  us 
consider  whether  this  plague  of  patronage  cannot  be  averted  in  the  future.” 
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YORKTOWN  CENTENNIAL. 

October  19,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  capitulated  at  Yorktown  to  the  com¬ 
bined  American  and  French  forces  under  command  of  Marquis  Lafayette 
and  Gen.  Washington.  It  is  most  befitting  to  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  one  hundred  years  should 
have  been  celebrated,  for  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  decided  the  war  of 
American  Independence.  As  our  country  is  youthful,  vigorous,  and  only 
moderately  attentive  to  things  which  do  not  immediately  concern  the  present, 
it  is  proper  to  urge  upon  the  American  people  that  they  should  regard  his¬ 
torical  objects  and  events  with  far  greater  veneration  than  they  now  do.  It 
is  a  sacred  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  teach  youth  to  respect  and 
revere  the  former  history  of  our  country.  One  of  the  bulwarks  of  modern 
integrity  is  the  character  of  the  fathers  who  fought  for  liberty  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  of  1776.  France  and  the  United  States,  meeting  at  Yorktown 
in  1881,  renew  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  two  nations,  while  England 
rejoices  to  see  liberty  established  and  made  permanent.  Says  a  recent  issue 
of  the  London  “Times”:  “We  can  afford  to  feel  toward  the  Americans  an 
envy  which  is  harmless  to  them,  but  may  be  useful  to  ourselves.  They  are 
celebrating  the  hundredth  birthday  of  their  independence.  The  observance 
of  birthdays  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of  the  family.  Every  year  they  can 
mark  the  progress  toward  the  full  development  of  beauty,  wit,  and  power. 
Every  year  brings  them  nearer  to  the  glittering  prizes  of  life,  hung  upon 
high  for  the  quickest,  strongest,  readiest.  We  have  no  national  birthdays, 
anniversaries,  or  centenaries  of  any  kind.  We  can  only  carry  so  many 
centuries  in  our  minds.  We  have  not  room  for  the  later  ones.  As  to  the 
defeat,  since  there  was  no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  nothing  could 
convince  the  Court  and  its  surroundings  of  their  error,  we  have  quite  as 
much  reason  as  the  Americans  to  share  in  their  centenary  thanksgiving. 
Fortunately  the  Brttish  flag  was  not  tarnished.  Nor  could  one  ever  venture 
to  suggest  that  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  a  day  before  he  was  obliged  to, 
or  that  he  would  have  gained  by  waiting ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
long-delayed  reinforcements,  even  if  they  would  have  done  him  any  good, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  force  the  French  and  American  blockade.” 


FINANCIAL  VALUE  OF  MEMORY. 

Judge  Devens,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  decision 
recently  which  brings  into  view  the  moneyed  value  of  a  good  memory.  It 
appears  that  a  gentleman  attended  Wallack’s  Theatre  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  while  witnessing  the  play  committed  it  to  memory.  Going  to 
Boston,  he  reproduced  the  piece  for  a  theatre  in  that  city.  The  manager  of 
the  theatre  in  New  York  began  a  suit  against  the  manager  in  Boston, 
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charging  him  with  piracy  or  infringement  of  the  law  of  copyright.  The 
Court  held  that  no  action  could  lie  in  the  matter,  because  the  piece  had 
been  reproduced  from  memory;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  transcribed  by  a 
short-hand  writer,  an  action  could  have  been  maintained.  This  ruling  fol¬ 
lowed  that  which  was  given  twenty  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Laura  Keene 
against  the  Boston  Museum,  for  appropriating  in  the  same  manner  “  Our 
Country  Cousins,”  which  she  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

This  decision  of  Judge  Devens  suggests  an  economic  value  of  a  good 
memory  which  is  quite  independent  of  that  which  arises  to  its  possessor 
because  of  the  relation  which  this  faculty  bears  to  the  other  activities  of  the 
mind.  If  this  action  of  the  court  should  prove  to  be  a  stable  principle  of 
jurisprudence,  it  would  constitute  a  basis  upon  which  to  rear  a  new  industry 
for  young  men  and  women.  The  faculty  of  memory  would  rank  financially 
w'ith  the  power  to  write  a  good  hand  rapidly,  or  the  skill  to  operate  with  the 
feet  the  pedals  of  an  organ,  or  the  art  of  tonguing  a  cornet.  A  demand 
would  undoubtedly  be  created  soon  for  the  services  of  adepts  who  could 
reproduce  from  memory,  verbatim  et  literatim,  plays,  conversations,  private 
interviews,  business  transactions,  proceedings  of  conventions,  lectures, 
verbal  or  written  descriptions  of  mechanical  models  which  are  now  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  and  any  other  matters  in  verbal  guise  which  have  a  moneyed 
valuation.  The  industry  would  properly  be  designated  that  of  the  Me- 
moriter  Expert.  The  demand  upon  him  would  be  that  he  should  memo¬ 
rize  accurately  and  in  large  measures.  Educators  will  accept  the  results 
gladly  if  this  decision  shall  serve  to  awaken  increased  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  general  importance  of  improving  and  conserving  the  powers  of 
memory. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IS  AN  EVOLUTION. 

Historical  investigations  are  important  to  no  class  of  professionals  more 
than  to  educators.  The  conditions  of  institutions  to-day  are  resultants  of 
preceding  causes ;  and  unless  those  antecedent  influences  are  patiently 
laid  bare,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  weight  either  for  or 
against  any  assumed  position.  These  remarks  have  been  impelled  by  the 
way  in  which  many  writers  of  the  present  time  are  advocating  the  admission 
of  industrial  education  into  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Tech¬ 
nical  education  in  itself  is  a  grand  conception ;  placed  out  of  its  proper 
relations  it  becomes  a  deceptive  farce.  In  general  terms,  a  liberal  education 
is  intellectual  acquirement,  and  industrial  training  is  physical  experience  j 
the  one  is  preparation  for  a  profession,  the  other  is  skill  for  handicraft :  to 
choose  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  educations  is  to  settle  to  the  serious 
work  of  life.  Turn  now  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
Are  occupations  hereditary  heirlooms  that  descend  from  father  to  son,  from 
mother  to  daughter,  in  any  place  in  the  United  States?  Have  fathers  con¬ 
victions  that  if  sons  learn  the  art  of  making  baskets,  they  will  follow  that 
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business  when  they  become  men  ?  Society  in  this  country  is  far  too  mobile 
and  unsettled  to  predict  what  a  boy  or  a  girl  will  pursue  as  a  business  when 
adult  years  shall  be  attained  by  them. 

Social  conditions  in  Europe  are  very  different :  they  are  stratified  by  time 
and  circumstances ;  economic  conditions  are  hereditary,  and  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  with  almost  the  certainty  of  fate  ;  boys  are 
expected  to  qualify  themselves  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  father,  and 
they  look  forward  to  this  as  their  place  in  life  ;  mothers  live  to  see  their 
daughters  succeed  to  homes  which  belong  to  their  own  caste  in  society. 
Under  these  conditions,  industrial  schools  become  a  necessity,  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  felt  immediately  and  continuously.  These  two  portraits  of  society 
argue  more  than  words  against  that  sentimentalism  which  would  transplant 
institutions  created  by  imperative  conditions  into  a  society  in  which  those 
conditions  are  wanting.  Thus  far  regard  has  been  had  to  the  public  schools. 

In  case  youth  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and  decision,  their 
choice  of  a  trade  or  profession  may  be  considered  as  virtually  determining 
their  subsequent  career.  This  decision,  however,  is  wholly  that  of  youth 
themselves,  being  not  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  strata  of  society,  or 
by  the  necessities  of  parents,  or  by  the  studies  which  the  state  has  .prescribed 
for  the  school.  Special  schools  have  been  established  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  youth  who  prefer  to  choose  between  the  liberal  and  the  technical 
courses  of  study.  It  may  be  urged  that  industrial  education  fosters  a  love 
for  manual  labor,  and  hence  assists  society  to  appreciate  this  necessity  for 
training  in  physical  skill.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  the  tendency  of  society 
to  settle  down  into  occupations  which  are  hereditary  is  dependent  upon  in¬ 
fluences  quite  outside  those  of  the  schools  ;  they  belong  to  country,  climate, 
history,  and  national  surroundings.  The  United  States  are  not  at  that  point 
of  historical  necessity  when  industrial  education  will  be  accepted  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  although  some  of  the  Eastern  States  are  exhibiting  occasional 
marks  which  characterize  the  conditions  upon  which  technical  education 
rests.  Industrial  education  is  an  evolution  of  conditions  precedent ;  it  is 
not  an  institution  which  can  be  transplanted  successfully  from  country  to 
country,  irrespective  of  circumstances. 


LEGEND  OF  HIAWATHA. 

The  Legend  of  Hiawatha  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  traditions  of  the 
aborigines  who  inhabited  the  regions  which  border  upon  the  “  Lake  of  a 
Thousand  Isles,”  as  the  French  explorers  called  that  portion  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  which  is  now  known  as  The  Thousand  Islands.  Mr.  J.  V.  H. 
Clark,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  wrote  the  stories  in  1843,  they  were  related  to 
him  by  two  Onondaga  chiefs.  According  to  this  account,  the  league  of 
the  famous  Six  Nations  was  formed  by  the  Good  Spirit,  Ha-wa-ne-u,  who 
was  first  seen  on  the  river  in  the  person  of  Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha.  This  being. 
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deputized  from  Ha-wa-ne-u,  taught  the  people  agriculture,  fishing,  and  com¬ 
merce.  He  organized  the  Six  Nations  into  a  league  for  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  warfare,  making  a  farewell  address  to  them  at  the  close  of  his  labors. 
The  traditional  account  then  continues  :  “  As  the  wise  man  closed  his 
speech,  there  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  assembled  multitude  the  cheerful 
sounds  of  the  most  delightful  singing  voices.  The  whole  sky  seemed  filled 
with  the  sweetest  melody  of  celestial  music ;  and  heaven’s  high  arch  echoed 
and  re-echoed  the  touching  strains,  till  the  whole  vast  assembly  was  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  rapturous  ecstasy.  Amidst  the  general  confusion  which 
now  prevailed,  and  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  ethereal  regions, 
Hi-a-wat-ha  was  seen  majestically  seated  in  his  canoe,  gracefully  rising 
higher  and  higher  above  their  heads  through  the  air,  until  he  became 
entirely  lost  frqpi  the  view  of  the  assembled  throng,  who  witnessed  his 
wonderful  ascent  in  mute  and  admiring  astonishment ;  while  the  fascinating 
music  gradually  became  more  plaintive  and  low,  and  finally  sweetly  expired 
in  the  softest  tones  upon  the  ear,  as  the  wise  man  Hi-a-wat-ha,  the  god¬ 
like  Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha,  retired  from  their  sight  as  mysteriously  as  he  first 
appeared,  from  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Isles,  and  quietly  entered  the  re¬ 
gions  inhabited  only  by  the  favorites  of  the  great  and  good  spirit  Ha-wa- 
ne-u.”  (“The  looo  Islands,”  Hough,  p.  17.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have  been  taught  a  lesson  in  humanity  by 
Gladstone,  by  his  accepting  terms  of  comity  with  them,  instead  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  them  to  the  bitter  end.  True  greatness  overrides  ques¬ 
tions  of  power  when  justice  suspends  the  scales. 

Vice-President  Chester  A.  Arthur  became  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  death  of  the  President.  He  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  New  York,  Sept.  20,  and  again  Sept.  22,  in  Washington.  The  people 
will  give  their  best  wishes  to  President  Arthur,  trusting  that  he  will  honor 
the  position  which  destiny  has  called  upon  him  to  occupy. 

Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  took  formal  possession  of 
Wrangell  Land,  Aug.  12,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  calling  the  new 
territory  New  Columbia.  The  land  is  situated  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of 
north  from  Behring  Strait,  nearly  on  the  seventy-fifth  parallel.  It  is  a  barren, 
rocky,  desolate  place,  although  minerals  may  abound  there.  Capt.  Hooper 
is  in  command  of  the  “  Corwin,”  and  is  searching  for  evidences  of  the  fate  of 
the  “Jeannette,”  which  was  last  spoken  by  a  whaler  Sept.  3,  1879. 

Gladstone’s  Land  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully 
educative  measures  that  the  world  has  witnessed  in  a  long  time.  The  act 
begins  a  new  era  in  the  land  questions  of  Europe  ;  it  elevates  notions  of 
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justice  above  the  fact  of  possession  ;  it  adds  new  lustre  to  the  idea  of  peace¬ 
ful  arbitration  ;  it  conceives  man  to  be  endowed  with  inalienable  rights  ;  it 
will  instruct  the  youth  of  Ireland  with  greater  potency  and  more  effectively 
than  a  regiment  of  the  ordinary  schoolmasters,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
its  authority  rests  upon  justice  and  public  approval. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  distinguished  president  of  the  British  Association 
of  Science,  in  his  recent  address,  said  :  “  Summing  up  the  principal  results 
which  have  been  attained  in  the  last  half-century,  we  may  mention  (over 
and  above  the  accumulation  of  facts)  the  theory  of  evolution  ;  the  antiquity 
of  man,  and  the  far  greater  antiquity  of  the  world  itself  ;  the  correlation  of 
the  physical  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energy ;  spectrum  analysis  and 
its  application  to  celestial  physics  ;  the  higher  algebra  and  the  modern 
geometry  ;  lastly,  the  innumerable  applications  of  science  to  practical  life, — 
as,  for  instance,  in  photography,  the  locomotive  engine,  the  electric  telegraph, 
the  spectroscope,  and,  more  recently,  the  electric  light  and  the  telephone.” 

Is  surgery  a  science  ?  has  been  promoted  to  a  new  interest  among  educa¬ 
tional  questions  by  the  autopsy  of  the  body  of  President  Garfield.  This 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  surgeons  had  failed  completely  in 
their  calculations  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  bullet.  The  unprofes¬ 
sional  mind  asks  what  safety  there  is  in  the  theory  of  a  physician,  when  sur¬ 
geons  even  are  unable  to  locate  with  any  certainty  physical  diseases  which 
are  wounds.  It  would  be  unwarranted  to  decry  surgery  upon  this  mistake ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  question  the  foundations  of  the  science  when  men  of 
pronounced  and  acknowledged  abilities  were  unable  to  locate  the  ball  or 
discover  the  direction  in  which  it  passed  into  the  body. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  late  United  States  minister  to  the  court  at 
Berlin,  has  returned  to  his  chair  as  president  of  Cornell  University.  His 
administration  at  the  seat  of  the  German  government  was  eminently  honor¬ 
able  to  himself  and  to  his  own  country.  His  scholastic  attainments  and 
acquaintance  with  German  history  won  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  German  people ;  his  extensive  experience  in  affairs  of  state  gave  him 
standing  with  the  foreign  governments ;  his  personal  address  won  the  cor¬ 
dial  regard  of  all  who  met  him.  His  countrymen  will  remember  him  most 
kindly  for  the  unwearying  attentions  which  he  was  always  ready  to  give  to 
American  students  who  were  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  German  univer¬ 
sities  ;  his  home  was  open  to  all  young  men  and  women  who  sought  his  advice 
and  aid.  President  White  did  much  to  cement  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  He  resumes  his  duties  at  the 
University  from  choice. 

It  is  an  undisguised  pleasure  to  note  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Political  Science  in  two  colleges  in  the  United  States,  to  wit,  Columbia 
College  and  Michigan  University.  The  course  comprehends,  practically, 
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international  law,  political  economy,  history  of  diplomacy,  constitutional  and 
administrative  law,  political  and  constitutional  history,  social  science,  politi¬ 
cal  ethics,  sanitary  science,  finance,  and  statistics.  The  degree  awarded  to 
graduates  from  the  course  will  be  Ph.  D.  The  time  has  arrived  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  in  the  United  States  when  schools  of  political  science  should 
be  founded  in  connection  with  our  leading  universities  ;  for  there  is  too  much 
ignorance  among  the  people  in  regard  to  government,  —  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  it  historically,  legally,  and  commercially.  Our  government  being  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  the  people  have  responsibilities  of  legislation  and 
administration  laid  upon  them  which  demand  unusual  facilities  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  ripe  scholarship.  These  schools  will  meet  this  demand. 

Physical  education  has  been  a  thing  of  public  discussion  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  it  has  found  advocates  for  all  forms  of  exercise  of  which  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  body  will  permit,  from  walking  on  the  toes  to  standing  upon 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Archery,  rowing,  batting,  swimming,  gymnastics, 
calisthenics,  running,  hawking,  and  many  other  kinds  of  active  out-door 
exercises  have  been  in  vogue.  In  the  United  States,  except  in  the  great 
West,  riding  on  horseback  has  never  been  extensively  practised,  especially 
by  ladies.  This  exercise  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop  physical  beauty  and 
strength  as  well  as  intellectual  tone  and  vigor,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  see  it  introduced  more  extensively.  It  is  thus  that  we  take  much  pleasure 
in  noting  the  recent  contest  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  between  Mrs.  Belle  Cook 
of  California,  Miss  Emma  Jewett  of  Minnesota,  and  Mrs.  Williams  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  These  ladies  rode  on  horseback  for  the  championship  of 
the  world.  The  race  was  twenty  miles.  Miss  Jewett  carried  off  the  crown. 
We  hope  these  contests  will  give  renewed  attention  to  the  matter  of  ladies 
riding  on  horseback,  for  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  control  a  spirited 
horse  is  of  itself  worth  all  it  costs  to  learn  to  ride. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior  says  in  a  late  official  paper:  “The 
government  recognizes  the  detriment  to  the  Christian  population  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  exclusiveness,  and  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Jews,  which  are 
still  predominant  in  spite  of  twenty  years’  efforts  to  blend  the  two  popula¬ 
tions.”  The  student  of  history  finds  no  end  to  the  phases  of  treatment 
which  the  Jews  have  received  from  other  peoples.  The  Jews  are  a  peculiar 
nation  ;  they  live  everywhere  ;  they  are  intensely  religious  ;  they  are  not  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  traders  and  speculators  ;  they  are  thrifty,  being  economical,  and 
their  money  sways  empires;  they  are  patriotic,  especially  when  their  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  and  rites  are  involved  in  the  issue ;  they  have  a  history  which  is 
as  wonderful  as  Oriental  tales.  The  minister  of  Russia  is  disappointed  that 
twenty  short  years  have  not  changed  the  nature  of  the  Jews,  when  this 
nature  has  come  down  through  the  world  unchanged  from  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  because  of  this  integrity  of  nature,  the  government  inclines  to 
treat  it  with  severity.  Public  ministers  of  state  are  among  the  most  influen- 
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tial  educators  of  the  public  that  appear  in  official  robes  ;  and  could  the  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities  understand  that  cultivation,  not  repression,  brings  diversities 
of  national  traits  more  in  unison  and  harmony,  Russia  would  experience  far 
less  domestic  infelicity  than  she  has  during  the  past  years,  and  her  rulers 
would  not  need  the  escort  of  bristling  bayonets  as  they  do  now,  when  moving 
before  the  public. 


REPORTS,  NOTES,  ETC. 

HISTORY. 

Morgan’s  “  Ancient  Society  ”  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  primitive  institutions.  The  results  reached  by  Maine,  De  Coulanges, 
and  others  were  very  important  and  valuable  ;  but  Mr.  Morgan,  with  fresh 
materials,  has  certainly  carried  the  investigation  back  one  step  farther  :  at 
least,  he  has  approached  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  —  from 
the  state  out  of  which  mankind  grew ;  and  by  reascending  along  the  lines  of 
progress,  he  has  attempted  to  give  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ancient  society.  Gentile  society  has  of  course  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  ably  presented  by  Mommsen,  Lange,  Coulanges,  and  others » 
but  as  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  understand  the  institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  gentile  society,  Morgan’s  discussion, 
which  brings  the  early  social  stages  of  these  nations  in  comparison  with  sav¬ 
age  and  barbarian  society,  is  especially  useful.  In  a  word,  he  aims  to  supply 
the  connecting  link  between  the  gentile  society  of  the  classic  nations  and  the 
savagery  out  of  which  it  grew.  To  us  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  studying 
classical  institutions  as  they  appeared  in  their  maturity,  and  then  ascending 
by  historical  records  to  the  primitive  age,  this  book  will  be  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  aid  ;  for  we  can  now  reascend  from  prehistoric  antiquity,  and 
in  this  way  the  student  of  history  and  archaeology  will  meet.  It  seems  odd 
to  the  student  of  classical  antiquity  to  have  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  American  Indian  tribes  adduced  to  illustrate  the  early  institutions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  Roman  Senate  compared  with  the  Iroquois  Council ; 
but  it  certainly  gives  a  reality  to  the  study  never  before  experienced.  The 
period  of  Homer,  dim  and  legendary  as  it  seems,  receives  new  light  when 
treated  as  the  upper  stratum  of  barbarism,  and  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes.  When  i\\&  gens  of  the  Iroquois 
is  placed  beside  the  gens  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  are  the  same  organization.  The  treatment  of  the  gens  as 
the  unit  of  the  social  system,  with  its  archon  or  chief,  its  common  lands, 
common  burial-place,  and  common  worship,  has  been  admirably  done  by 
De  Coulanges  in  his  “  Ancient  City  ”  (translated  by  Willard  Small).  Mor¬ 
gan’s  description  of  the  gens  is  in  the  main  accurate,  although  in  one  or  two 
particulars  needing  correction.  Grote,  Mommsen,  and  others  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  gens  as  an  extension  of  the  family  (see  Grote’s  “History  of  Greece,” 
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III.,  62  f.);  i.  e.,  regarding  the  family  as  primary  and  the  gens  as  secondary. 
This  view  Mr.  Morgan  considers  untenable  (p.  230) :  for  he  says,  gentes 
were  represented  in  every  family  ” ;  and  again,  “  The  gens  embraces  a  part 
only  of  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  ;  it  embraces  a  part  only  of 
the  family,  and  excludes  the  remainder  ”  (p.  230).  Here  he  loses  sight  of 
the  peculiar  organization  of  the  gens,  and  its  relation  to  the  paterfamilias. 
The  woman,  upon  marriage,  passed  wholly  from  the  control  of  her  father 
into  the  family  of  her  husband  \  i.  e.,  the  wife  became  the  agnate  of  her 
husband,  marriage  creating  an  agnatic  relation  just  like  adoption.  The 
wife,  therefore,  having  been  initiated  into  the  worship  of  her  husband’s 
family,  becomes  his  agnate  and  a  member  of  his  gens.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
probably  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  woman,  after  marriage,  retains  her 
original  gentile  name  ;  but  Mommsen  has  shown  that  the  woman  did  in 
early  times  adopt  the  name  of  her  husband.  This,  at  least,  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  he  gives  of  the  formula  Quando  tu  Gajus,  ego  Gaja  ;  “  Gajus  ”  being  origi¬ 
nally  a  gentile  appellation  (“  Romische  Forschungen,”  p.  10  f.). 

The  manner  in  which  society  was  organized  into  gentes,  phratrice,  and 
tribes,  the  functions  of  each  being  described,  the  centre  of  the  life  of  all 
being  in  the  religious  worship,  the  gradual  development  of  this  soeietas  into 
a  civitas,  all  receive  new  light  from  Mr.  Morgan’s  treatment.  When  he 
says,  however,  following  Livy  (I.  8),  that  the  Senate  created  the  patrician 
class,  the  statement  needs  modification.  Now,  the  Senate  was  composed  of 
the  heads  of  Xht  gentes ;  the  patricians  were  the  sons  of  the  patres,  whether 
in  the  Senate  or  not.  Further,  “All  public  measures  originated  in  the  Senate” 
(p.  315),  “  those  upon  which  they  acted  independently  as  well  as  those  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  assembly  and  be  adopted  before  they  could 
become  operative  ”  ;  i.  e.,  Mr.  Morgan  attributes  probouleutic  powers  to  the 
Senate,  like  those  possessed  by  the  Senate  at  Athens,  which  prepared  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  public  assembly.  Students  of  Roman  history  are  not  agreed 
in  regard  to  the  initiative  power  of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  ordinary  for 
mulae,  Patres  auetores  fiehant,  lata  ad populum,  but  re-lata  ad  senatum,  are  not 
sufficient  to  disprove  that  in  the  beginning  some  such  initiative  power  was 
possessed  either  by  the  Senate,  or  by  the  assembly  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  gentes  {coneilium patrum  familias  gentium  patrieiarum). 

The  manner  in  which  ancient  society  passed  from  gentilism  —  the  various 
steps  being  traced,  and  the  opportunity  of  comparison  with  other  but  similar 
forms  of  society  being  offered,  until  at  last,  after  many  expedients,  both 
Rome  and  Athens  had  worked  out  a  system  of  government  resting  on  terri¬ 
tory  as  well  as  property,  and  dealing  with  persons  through  their  territorial 
relations  —  is  ably  presented.  When  Mr.  Morgan  comes,  however,  to  matters 
of  detail,  his  statements  lack  definiteness  and  are  often  incorrect.  With 
respect  to  the  tribes  of  Servius  I'ullius,  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  after  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  had  enclosed  the  seven  hills  with  one  wall,  he  divided  the  city 
into  four  parts,  which  before  had  consisted  of  three  (p.  337).  The  old  divis¬ 
ion  was  of  course  founded  on  the  gentes,  while  the  new  was  local.  Neither 
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is  Mr.  Morgan  correct  in  comparing  the  Roman  local  tribes  with  the  demes 
of  Cleisthenes  :  they  correspond  to  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes,  while  the  demes 
were  the  Italian  pagi. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  detail  which  need  to  be  corrected  :  as 
the  confusion  between  custos  urbi  and  prafectus  urbi,  and  the  statement  that 
after  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  the  name  of  the  office  princeps  senatus 
was  changed  to  prefect  of  the  city  {^rafectus  urbi)  j  and  further  on,  that  the 
prefect  was  elected  by  the  comitia,  and  that  the  office  of  pnetor  urbanus 
at  a  later  day  “absorbed  the  functions  of  this  ancient  office  and  became 
its  successor  ”  (p.  320)  ;  that  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Servius 
Tullius  the  Romans  consisted  of  two  distinct  classes,  the  populus  and  the 
blebs^  and  that  both  entered  the  army.  The  plebeians  did  not  of  course 
enter  the  army  until  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  In  fact,  the  main  object  of 
his  organization  was  to  bring  the  plebeians  into  military  service.  Also  the 
statements  on  p.  325  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  clients  and  plebeians : 
De  Coulanges  has  shown  that  the  clients  were  indispensable  to  the  gentile 
organization,  and  were  admitted  to  the  worship  of  XhQ  gentes  (p.  150).  The 
clients  could  not  have  been  plebeians. 

These  criticisms,  however,  are  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  work. 

Asbach  has  an  article  of  interest  to  students  of  Roman  history  in  “  Rhein. 
Museum,”  XXXV.  2.  The  contradictory  statements  made  by  Suetonius 
(Aug.,  26)  and  Dio  (51)  about  the  duration  of  the  consulship  of  Augustus 
in  the  years  B.  C.  31-29  have  never  been  satisfactorily  reconciled.  Asbach, 
in  order  to  test  Suetonius’s  accuracy,  examines  all  the  statements  made  by 
him  about  the  consulships  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  emperors,  at  the  same 
time  comparing  these  statements  with  the  inscriptions.  The  result  is  that 
Asbach  accepts  Dio’s  statement  in  regard  to  the  lime,  B.  C.  31-29,  but 
thinks  that  Augustus  held  the  office  of  consul  eight  times,  instead  of  five  as 
stated  by  Suetonius. 

Prof.  Hultsch  returns,  in  “Neue  Jahr.  f.  Phil.  u.  Pacd.,”  to  the  attempt 
of  determining  the  value  of  a  denarius  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The 
opinions  of  Mommsen  and  of  Hultsch  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  denarius 
in  Diocletian’s  edict  have  been  at  wide  variance ;  Mommsen  (Rom.  Miinz- 
wesens,  p.  800,  and  “  Anm.,”  235)  setting  the  value  about  four  times  higher 
than  Hultsch’s  estimate.  Hultsch  now  estimates  the  worth  of  a  denarius  as 
equal  to  3.133  centimes,  or  about  six  cents.  The  value  of  a  denarius  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic  was  about  sixteen  cents. 

In  Education,  No.  IV.,  a  brief  summary  of  Mommsen’s  article  on  Por- 
cia,  the  wife  of  M.  Brutus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  given.  Prof.  Riihl  com¬ 
bats  the  view  of  Mommsen  that  Porcia  was  not  the  daughter,  but  the  wife 
of  Cato  Uticensis,  and  was  already  fifty  years  old  when  she  married  Brutus. 
According  to  Riihl,  she  probably  contracted  the  marriage  with  Bibulus  when 
very  young,  as  was  not  infrequent  at  Rome.  Apropos  to  this  subject, 
Friedlaender  has  an  instructive  table  in  his  Sittengeschichte,  Vol.  I. 
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p.  552,  where  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  are  collected  in  which  the 
age  of  the  woman  at  marriage  is  given.  The  first  list  is  of  those  married 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years ;  marriage  at  this  age  seems 
not  to  have  been  infrequent,  either  at  Rome  or  in  other  towns  in  Italy. 
Then  when  I’orcia  married  Urutus  she  would  be  not  over  thirty,  which 
agrees  with  the  statement  in  Plutarch,  Prut.,  13  :  “  Porcia  was  the  daughter 
of  Cato  ;  she  married  her  cousin  Prutus  very  young,  though  she  was  a  widow, 
and  had  a  son,  named  Pibulus  after  his  father.” 

The  discussion  between  G.  Gilbert  (Fleckeisen’s  Jahr.,  225  f.),  and  Har- 
tel,  in  regard  to  the  probouleutic  powers  of  the  Athenian  Senate,  is  of  inter¬ 
est.  Ilartel  advances  the  view  of  a  first  and  second  reading  of  bills  in  the 
Athenian  Ecclesia.  The  discussion  really  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  xr^v 
TTijuTiiP  Ixxh^ai'uv.  Gilbert  claims  that  the  testimony  of  inscriptions  is  of 
no  value  in  determining  this  point.  Hartel  explains  the  passage  as  mean¬ 
ing  either  the  first  assembly  after  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  which  the 
bill  {TtQO'hwkfVfta)  was  prepared,  or  the  first  assembly  after  that  in  which 
the  bill  was  referred.  Gilbert’s  view  seems  more  probable,  —  that  it  was  the 
first  assembly  after  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  which  the  bill  originated. 
If  the  inscriptions  are  to  have  any  weight,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain 
Hoch’s  exposition  of  C.  I.  A.,  II.  76,  according  to  which  the  demos  requested 
the  Senate  to  bring  in  a  certain  bill ;  if  this  were  true,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Senate  must,  after  having  been  instructed  to  bring  in  the  bill,  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  have  it  made  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  first  assembly. 

Cobet  has  several  interesting  articles  in  Mnemosyne,  Vol.  VIII.;  but  his 
remarks  on  the  account  given  by  Nepos  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
deatli  of  Miltiades  are  particularly  valuable.  Nepos  states  that  Miltiades 
was  fined  fifty  talents,  being  unable  to  pay  which,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  died  there  ;  that  his  son  Cimon  was  compelled  to  take  his  father’s  place 
as  a  prisoner,  till  the  fine  was  paid  with  money  supplied  by  Callias,  at  the 
instance  of  his  sister  K1  pi  nice.  Others  tell  the  same  story.  Herodotus 
(vi.  136)  says  only  that  Miltiades  died  of  his  wound,  and  that  his  son  Cimon 
paid  the  fifty  talents.  A  passage  in  Plutarch  (Them.,  5)  shows  that  the 
family  was  very  rich  ;  that  Cimon  made  a  great  display  at  Olympia,  Ol.  74. 
it  is  clear  that  Nepos  and  Cicero,  in  asserting  that  Miltiades  and  Cimon 
were  thrown  into  prison  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  fine,  were  ignorant  of 
Attic  law. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Jordan  h.as  an  article  of  interest  in  Hermes,  No.  4,  Qutestions  Ortho- 
graphicai  Latina:.  According  to  Jordan,  Latin  inscription  ought  to  have 
weight  in  Latin  orthography,  as  against  the  MSS.  He  complains  that  even 
Keller  prefers  Panlus  of  the  MSS.  \.o  Pauli  us  oi  the  inscriptions.  Sallustius, 
not  Salustius  (cf.  C.  I.  L.,  I\’.  p.  252)  ;  SiCpio.  not  sepio  (cf.  C.  I.  L.,  I.  p. 
594) ;  dido,  not  ditto  (cf.  C.  1.  L.,  I.  p.  578,  also  Liv.  iv.  8,  2)  ;  condido,  not 
emditio  (cf  C.  1.  L.,  V.  5050,  also  Liv.  v.  4,  i) ;  tus,  or  thus,  the  form  with 
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the  aspirate  predominating  in  the  Augustan  age  (cf.  C.  I.  L.,  III.  p.  953, 
where  thus  is  found)  ;  Quinctius  before  the  Augustan  age,  in  which  the 
usage  varied ;  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  Quintius  is  better  (examples  for 
Quinctius  in  C.  I.  L.,  I.  p.  592). 

Rhotacism,  or  the  change  of  j  to  r  in  attempting  to  lighten  the  difficulties 
of  pronunciation,  is  common  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  but  has 
been,  as  all  scholars  are  aware,  particularly  wide  reaching  in  Latin.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  valuable  article,  rhotacism  takes  place  in  Latin,  (i)  regu¬ 
larly,  when  a  single  s  stands  between  two  vowels  ;  (2)  in  nominative  singu¬ 
lar  of  most  masculine  substantives  of  tw'O  syllables  with  stems  in  j,  and 
of  some  neuters ;  (3)  in  some  cases  before  nasals  and  voiced  consonants  ; 
(4)  by  assimilation  in  roots  where  the  combination  rs  occurs.  The  first 
case  is  of  course  the  most  frequent.  A  few  examples  are  subjoined : 
(i)  when  s  belongs  to  the  root ;  (2)  when  s  belongs  to  the  stem  :  — 

I. 

Arena,  cf.  asena  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  27). 

Era,  trit,  etc.,  cf.  eso  in  Varro,  and  Sk.  asmi. 

Aurelius,  cf.  Auselius  (Fest.  p.  23). 

Eram,  eras,  etc.,  cf.  Gr.  ian, 

Cera,  “  gestus. 

Nares,  “  Sk.  nasa. 

Oris,  “  os. 

Eeria,  “  fesice. 

It. 

Arboris,  cf.  arbos. 

Cineris,  “  cinis. 

Corporis,  “  corpus. 

Femoris,  “  /emus. 

Foederis,  “  faedus. 

Generis,  “  genus. 

Honoris,  “  honos. 

The  list  might  be  largely  increased  from  Corssen,  and  also  from  Neue. 

In  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  8,  the  queer  form  of  quirquir  for  quisquis  is  found. 
It  is  to  rhotacism  that  we  owe  the  forms  — 

Carmen,  cf.  Sk.  casman. 

Car  mentis,  “  casmena  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  26), 

Hodiernus,  “  dies, 

Porro,  “  iropa’ufi 

,  and  also  the  superlatives  acerrimus,  veterrimus,  etc.,  the  r  here  being  due  to 
assimilation. 

It  seems  to  be  an  established  law  of  the  language,  that  s  standing  betw’een 
two  vowels  is  changed  to  r ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  one  can  hardly  read  a 
page  of  Latin  without  finding  exceptions  ?  Are  these  exceptions  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  classified,  and  of  being  explained  as  not  contradicting  the  law  ? 
On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  exceptions  may  be  classified  under 
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a  few  heads:  (i)  Foreign  words.  Now,  all  foreign  words,  so  far  as  we 
know,  were  borrowed  after  the  time  that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  feel  the 
impulse  to  rhotacism.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  accurately  just  when  rhotacism 
was  most  active  and  when  it  ceased  to  work;  but  the  oldest  inscriptions 
contain  such  forms  as  curia  (C.  I.  L.  177),  moribus,  generis  (47),  etc.  On 
the  contrary,  bases  is  found  in  the  inscriptions,  and  is  vouched  for  by  Varro. 
The  song  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  in  which  the  word  occurs,  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  period  before  Papirius  and  Claudius  introduced  the  letter  r  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  ix.  21,  2).  According  to  Livy  (iii.  8),  Vetusius  was  written  in 
B.  C.  291,  and  the  word  was  probably  so  pronounced.  The  few  instances  of 
the  preservation  of  s  in  proper  names  in  later  inscriptions  are  due  doubtless 
to  an  archaizing  tendency.  Some  words,  such  as  honos,  labos,  colos,  etc., 
remained  in  good  use  even  to  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  bionos  occurs  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  Cicero  than  honor.  It  may  be  stated  that  Latin  had  ceased  to 
feel  this  tendency  to  rhotacism  by  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  War.  Hence, 
all  foreign  words  borrowed  after  that  time  would  naturally  preserve  the  s 
between  two  vowels  unchanged  ;  cf.  Epbiesus,  Anchises,  nausea,  Ausonia. 
In  compound  words  the  s  remains  unchanged.  Initial  s  never  suffers  rhota¬ 
cism.  We  know  that  preposition^  were  not  joined  with  following  words 
before  the  tijjie  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  even  far  later,  they  are  written  as  sep¬ 
arate  words  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  not,  then,  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  s  is  not  changed  in  compound  words,  unless  they  have  final  s  in  the 
first  part.  Again,  in  some  cases  where  s  occurs  between  two  vowels,  it  did 
not  originally  stand  alone.  Cf.  causa,  written  by  Cicero  caussa,  —  casa,  root 
sbiad,  sbiadta,  skassa,  kassa,  casa  (Corss.  Beitr.,  p.  448) ;  also,  the  perfects 
and  supines  of  verbs  with  stems  in  d  or  f.  A^asus  and  miser  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Ccesar  is  no  doubt  a  form  belonging  to  the  older  language,  as  is 
shown  by  the  early  appearance  of  the  word  in  history. 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  j  to  r  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  short 
spirant  s  demands  greater  precision  and  firmness  in  the  position  of  the 
organs  of  speech  than  is  necessary  for  r.  S  is  pronounced  by  sending  the 
breath  through  a  very  narrow  aperture  formed  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  gum  ;  a  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
palate  give  the  sound  of  sh  ;  a  projection  against  the  teeth  gives  either  t  or 
th,  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  contact.  Now,  rhotacism  occurs 
in  Latin  chiefly  between  vowels,  and  before  or  after  flat  or  voiced  conso¬ 
nants  ;  a  little  negligence  in  sharply  distinguishing  between  voiceless  s  and 
the  voiced  letter  which  precedes  or  follows,  changes  sharp  s  to  the  flat  z. 
Corssen  considers  (Auspr.,  I.  295)  this  the  transition  stage  to  r.  If  during 
the  articulation  of  the  z  the  tongue  is  not  held  firmly,  but  its  tip  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  narrowed,  the  result  is  r;  either  the  ordinary  English  r  or  the 
trilled  r,  both  of  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  guttural  r.  Corssen 
shows  that  the  dental  r  was  the  ordinary  Italian  r  (cf.  the  change  of  d 
to  r). 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOK  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

When  the  British  Association,  which  has  just  convened  at  York,  England, 
assembled  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  meeting,  to  many,  of  doubtful  prospects. 
Only  350  met  together  in  ardent  sympathy.  In  half  a  century,  the  meeting 
swelled  to  2,000 ;  many  of  whom,  by  sympathy  or  labor,  were  earnest  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the 
president  of  the  Association,  in  his  late  address,  gave  a  grand  resume  of 
the  exploits  of  science  since  the  first  meeting.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
startle  the  world  by  a  fresh  hypothesis  of  creation  ;  it  was  amply  sufficient 
to  survey  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Sir  John  gave 
to  his  subject  a  dramatic  interest.  Beginning  with  biology,  he  showed 
with  what  eyes  men  viewed  nature  fifty  years  ago,  and  what  effect  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win,  in  his  “Origin  of  Species,”  has  had  upon  that  view.  He  argued  that 
without  holding  to  the  special  theory  as  a  finality,  what  is  beyond  contro¬ 
versy  is  that  since  Darw'in's  suggestion,  the  Book  of  Nature  is  no  longer 
“some  richly  illuminated  missal,  written  in  an  unknown  tongue.”  “There 
L  a  reason  for  every  difference  in  form,  in  size,  and  in  color ;  for  every 
bone  and  every  feather,  almost  for  every  hair,  ...  In  1831  the  total  number 
of  animals  described  was  not  more  than  70,000.  The  number  now  is  at 
least  320,000.  ...  A  single  species  would  repay  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.” 
The  botanist  and  the  biologist  have  learned  how  plant  and  insect  depend 
upon  each  other;  and  what  was  at  first  theoretical  science  has  affected 
medical  science  and  surgery.  Science  has  also  laid  bare  the  past  with  a 
more  searching  investigation  than  ever  before.  Expanses  of  history  prior  to 
the  assumed  historic  period  have  been  brought  to  light  from  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  Strata  of  civilization  and  of 
rocks  lying  hid  for  thousands  of  years  have  been  exposed  to  view.  In 
geolog)%  for  instance,  from  25,000  recent  species  among  fossils,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  record  would  to-day  exceed  2,000,000  !  Lake  formation,  glacial 
and  volcanic  forces,  have  told  their  secrets.  Astronomy,  from  four  minor 
planets  known  in  1831,  counts  220  to-day.  Our  earth  is  but  a  fraction  out 
of  75,000,000  worlds  at  least !  and  these  last  do  not  count  the  extinct 
stars.  VVe  make  the  stars  teach  us  their  own  composition  with  light  which 
started  more  than  fifty  years  ago  from  its  source  ;  and  new  colors,  even,  in 
our  own  atmosjDheric  light  have  been  discovered.  These  science  associa¬ 
tions,  looking  back  over  great  achievements,  look  forward  to  still  greater 
possibilities.  Part  of  their  work  is  to  record  and  to  prophesy.  As  Sir  John 
said,  “  No  one  can  doubt  that  their  influence  is  very  considerable.”  We 
have  only  to  look  at  their  volumes  of  learned  transactions  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  remark. 
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Sir  W.  Thompson  in  his  address  illustrated  the  degree  to  which  whole 
provinces  of  modern  science  in  fifty  years  have  become  conterminous.  The 
doctrine  of  physical  energy,  from  a  mathematical  formula,  has  been  expanded 
into  a  universal  principle  of  nature.  In  fifty  years  men  have  learned  that 
physical  energy  proceeds  from  but  one  source  (with  the  exception  of  tidal 
force),  —  all  do  their  work  at  second-hand  from  the  sun.  The  vehicle  may¬ 
be  different,  the  origin  is  the  same. 

Profs.  Williamson  on  the  atomic  theory,  Ramsay  on  r>ritish  geology, 
and  Flower  on  anthropology,  gave  a  masterly  summary  of  their  respective 
studies. 

Prof.  Huxley  gave  a  resumd  of  the  vast  strides  toward  certainty  that  • 
the  human  race  is  taking  in  a  very  important  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
declares  that  from  no  single  study  is  so  much  to  be  expected  toward  the 
settlement  of  the  profoundest  and  the  most  anxious  questions  as  from  “that 
application  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  biology  which  is  commonly  known 
as  palaeontolog)’.”  He  read  there,  as  in  a  book,  the  world’s  histor}\  It  was 
William  Smith  who  in  1799  discovered  the  great  law  that  each  stratum  has 
its  peculiar  fossils,  and  that  the  order  of  these  fossiliferous  strata  is  always 
the  same.  From  the  moment  this  fact  was  realized,  the  history  of  the 
creatures  that  had  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  became  plain.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  do.  Eastern  Asia  is  unexplored.  No 
man  can  say  what  may  not  be  gathered  from  North  America,  where  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  highest  importance  are  beginning  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.  Any  day  something  may  be  found  which  will  settle  a  scientific 
problem  till  now  insoluble.  But  many  people  look  at  this  evidence  as 
simply  supporting  this  or  that  hypothesis.  In  Huxley’s  hands  it  is  made 
to  support  the  hypothesis  of  evolution.  He  says,  “The  palasontological 
discoveries  of  the  last  decade  are  so  completely  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  evolution,  that  if  it  had  not  existed  the  palaeontologist 
would  have  had  to  invent  it.”  The  special  help  palaeontology  gives  to 
evolution  is  that  very  discovery  of  missing  types  which  it  alone,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  can  supply.  The  question  among  scientists  to-day  seems 
to  be.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  ;  is  there  any  phe¬ 
nomenon,  external  to  man  or  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  will  not  explain  ? 

Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson,  the  president  of  the  Chemical  Section,  led  off 
an  attack  on  our  present  system  of  chemical  nomenclature.  His  remarks 
were  directed  principally  against  the  numerous  “  acids  ”  which  find  a  place 
in  every  list  of  chemicals.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Prof.  Thorpe,  who 
considered  that  the  term  “  acid  ”  should  be  abolished  as  misleading.  We 
are  glad  that  a  change  is  mooted,  but  sincerely  hope  that  w-e  shall  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  a  labyrinth  of  cabalistic  figures  compounded  of  Greek  char¬ 
acters,  astronomical  signs,  and  mathematical  accentuations,  such  as  those 
recently  proposed  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie.  Before  any  alteration  is  made,  we 
trust  that  the  British  and  American  associations  will  confer  together  on  the 
subject,  and  decide  on  a  new  and  simple  nomenclature  that  will  meet  the 
needs  and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  simplicity. 
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Progress  in  Electricity.  —  The  various  applications  and  extensions  of  the 
electric  light  crowd  each  other  so  closely  as  to  almost  demand  a  special 
chronicle  of  its  progress.  We  need  scarcely  mention  the  Paris  exhibition 
of  electrical  appliances,  since  that  is  most  fully  described  in  the  columns  of 
the  public  press.  The  cost  of  the  various  systems  is  being  rapidly  reduced, 
and  thus  electricity  is  able  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  artificial  light. 
Lighthouses  lighted  by  the  electric  light  are  being  constructed.  The  new 
light  at  the  Marseilles  lighthouse  will  be  equal  to  3,500  gas  jets,  and  visi¬ 
ble  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  It  is  to  cost  seven  times  less  than 
the  light  which  it  replaces.  The  tanks  of  a  London  (England)  aquarium 
have  been  lighted  by  lamps  submerged  in  the  water,  and  thus  visitors  have 
been  able  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  finny  inhabitants  at  night.  The 
lamps  were  of  the  incandescent  class,  enclosed  in  hermetically  sealed  glass 
globes,  and  worked  by  a  current  from  a  Faure  battery  charged  at  Woolwich. 

Some  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  working  rock 
drills  in  mines.  At  the  Paris  exhibition,  M.  Chenot  showed  a  Taverton 
diamond  drill  and  a  percussion  drill  worked  by  electricity. 

Accidents  through  the  breaking  of  elevated  telegraph  wires  have  led  elec¬ 
tricians  to  turn  their  attention  toward  some  safe  system  of  underground 
wires.  At  Washington,  a  telegraph  company  is  trying  the  experiment  of 
running  well-insulated  cables  through  the  common  sewers.  They  would  be 
safe  from  fire,  if  not  from  damp,  in  that  situation. 

In  the  mechanical  world,  inventors  are  racking  their  brains  to  find  a 
gas  to  supersede  steam  (and  even  coal  gas)  as  a  motive  power.  Ether, 
ammonia  vapor,  alcoholic  vapor,  and  even  chloroform  have  been  suggested, 
notably  by  a  Dr.  Stapfer  at  Marseilles. 

The  use  of  a  lighter  and  stronger  material  in  lieu  of  iron  for  ship  and 
engine  building  is  being  rapidly  introduced.  Steel  is  now  largely  used 
where  iron  was  once  thought  absolutely  necessary.  We  seem  to  be  passing 
from  the  iron  to  the  steel  age  of  metallurg)'. 

Prof.  Helmholtz,  in  an  interesting  communication  on  electrolytic  con¬ 
duction,  stated  that  the  experiments  he  was  about  to  describe  were  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  experiments  he  had  formerly  made  in  connection  with  certain 
objections  that  had  been  urged  against  Faraday’s  law  of  electrolysis.  He 
had  already  shown  that  a  feeble  galvanic  current  could  be  passed  through  an 
electrolytic  preparation  of  acidulated  water,  even  though  the  electro-motive 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  water.  The  action  of  such  a  cur¬ 
rent  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  coat  the  electrodes,  the  one  with  hydro¬ 
gen,  the  other  with  oxygen.  The  hydrogen,  however,  speedily  combined 
with  the  free  oxygen  in  the  air  and  liquid  to  form  water,  while  the  oxygen 
on  the  positive  electrode  as  speedily  dissipated  itself.  In  this  way  polar¬ 
ization  in  the  electrolytic  cells  was  kept  down,  so  that  the  original  current 
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was  never  wholly  destroyed.  In  the  later  experiments  Prof.  Helmholtz  had 
completely  removed  the  air  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  electrolyte.  This 
was  effected  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  property  possessed  by  palladium,  of 
holding  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas  in  its  pores.  With  this  specially 
prepared  cell  he  found  that  a  feeble  current  passed  through  it  fell  down  to 
zero  in  a  very  short  time,  the  difference  of  potential  due  to  the  polarization 
of  the  electrodes  quite  balancing  the  original  electro-motive  force.  On 
throwing  off  the  battery,  the  polarized  electrolytic  cell  showed  on  a  delicate 
galvanometer  a  reversed  current,  which  rapidly  fell  to  zero  from  an  intensity 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  current  before  polarization  set  in.  Another 
result  to  which  his  researches  had  led  him  was  that  there  were  no  chemical 
forces  acting  between  the  molecules  of  an  electrolyte,  other  than  those  that 
existed  in  virtue  of  what  might  be  called  their  electric  charges :  a  result 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  chemical 
constitution. 

Hautefeuille  and  Chappuis  have  presented  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
Paris  a  valuable  memoir  upon  ozone.  They  first  studied  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure  on  the  transformation  of  oxygen  into  ozone,  using  the 
silent  discharges  for  this  purpose  in  the  apparatus  of  Berthelot.  At  760  mm. 
pressure,  0.106  of  ozone  by  weight  was  formed  at  20°;  0.149  at  0°;  and  0.214 
at — 23°.  Under  180  mm.  pressure,  the  quantity  was  0.089  at  20°;  0.137 
at  0°;  and  0.181  at  — 23“.  Next,  the  effect  of  mixture  with  other  gases  w'as 
investigated ;  and  it  was  found  that  while  at  o'’  no  effect  was  observed,  at 
23°  the  amount  of  ozone  was  increased  to  0.216  when  the  oxygen  was  mixed 
with  four  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  to  0.240  when  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  was  present.  Hydrogen  and  silicon  tetrafluoride  increase  still  more 
the  quantity  of  ozone.  The  authors  then  examined  the  physical  proportion 
of  ozone  :  the  density  as  determined  by  Soret,  and  the  heat  of  formation 
by  Berthelot,  being  the  only  data  heretofore  known.  The  production  of 
a  gaseous  mixture  containing  21  per  cent  of  ozone,  which  is  permanent 
at  — 23°,  enabled  the  authors  to  obtain  interesting  results  on  compressing  it. 
The  oxygen,  cooled  by  methyl  chloride,  was  ozonized  and  placed  in  the 
compression  tube  of  a  Cailletet  apparatus,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the* 
temperature  at  — 23°.  On  working  the  pump,  the  first  few  strokes  developed 
an  azure-blue  color  in  the  tube,  which  deepened  as  the  compression  increased, 
till  under  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres  it  became  indigo-blue.  Cool¬ 
ing  the  tube  to  — 88°  by  immersion  in  liquid  hyponitrous  oxide,  the  color 
became  three  or  four  times  darker.  Upon  filling  a  tube  a  metre  long  with 
ozonized  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  and  looking  through  it  at  a  white 
surface,  the  gas  was  seen  to  have  a  sky-blue  color,  darker  as  the  amount  of 
ozone  was  greater ;  thus  proving  ozone  to  be  a  colored  gas.  The  next  ques¬ 
tion  arose.  Is  liquid  ozone  colored  ?  By  a  sudden  expansion  from  a  pressure 
of  75  atmospheres  at  — 23°,  a  thick  mist  was  momentarily  produced  (this  result 
would  not  take  place  with  oxygen  below  300  atmospheres).  Compression 
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to  200  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  — 88°  did  not  give,  on  expansion,  any 
visible  liquid.  IJy  adding,  however,  carbon  dioxide  gas,  whose  point  of  lique¬ 
faction  is  not  far  from  that  of  ozone,  a  liquid  layer  was  obtained,  blue  in 
color,  and  not  differing  in  shade  from  the  gas  above  it.  When  slightly 
expanded  and  then  immediately  compressed,  an  azure-blue  liquid  is  obtained, 
much  deeper  in  color  than  the  gas,  the  cooling  produced  by  the  expansion 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  ozone  below  its  critical  point.  Hence  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  ozone,  containing  above  50  per  cent  of  the  latter  gas, 
compressed  below  — 88°,  would  give  drops  of  a  dark-blue  liquid.  The  mixture 
of  ozone  and  oxygen  should  be  compressed  slowly  with  care,  and  be  well 
cooled  ;  otherwise  the  ozone  is  decomposed  with  detonation.  It  must  there¬ 
fore  be  classed  with  e.xplosives,  since  Berthelot  has  shown  that  24  grams  of 
oxygen  absorb  14.8  caloric  in  conversion  into  ozone.  Finally,  the  authors 
made  use  of  this  blue  color  to  ascertain  whether  the  products  of  decompo¬ 
sition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  silent  discharge  contained  this  gas.  Upon 
compressing  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  electric  discharge  upon  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  Cailletet  apparatus,  not  only  was  a  colored  gas  obtained,  but 
the  undecomposed  COj  liquefied  and  became  blue.  —  Bull.  Soc.  Ch.,  II.  35. 

Sir  John  Lubbock’s  paper  on  the  sense  of  color  in  animals,  in  the  report 
of  the  British  Association,  first  dealt  with  Bonnier’s  experiments  with  bees, 
and  showed  many  fallacies  in  them,  which  were  avoided  in  a  series  of  his 
own  observations  recently  made.  He  took  slips  of  glass  of  the  size  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  microscopic  work,  and  pasted  on  them  slips  of  paper  colored 
blue,  green,  orange,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  and  induced  a  bee  to  visit  alt 
in  succession,  when  covered  by  a  plain  slip  on  which  was  a  drop  of  honey. 
Then  the  honeyed  slips  were  removed.  When  the  bee  returned  from  the 
hive,  the  order  of  its  visits  to  particular  colors  was  noted,  and  the  result  of 
one  hundred  different  experiments  was  that  blue  was  the  bees’  favorite  color  ; 
then  white,  yellow,  and  green.  The  observations  were  varied  in  several 
ways  with  the  same  results.  Uaphnias  were  found  by  other  experiments  to 
have  a  decided  preference  for  red,  yellow,  and  green. 

Prof.  Thorpe  read  a  report  before  the  British  Association  on  the  chemi¬ 
cal  action  between  solids.  The  author  drew  attention  t,o  the  extremely  rare 
instances  of  such  action  hitherto  observed,  showing  how  many  of  these  might 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  combination  actually  occurred  between 
these  bodies,  either  in  a  state  of  solution  or  in  a  state  of  gas.  For  example, 
the  formation  of  cement  steel  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with  iron,  which 
had  long  been  adduced  as  an  example  of  such  combination  between  solids, 
was  now  explained  by  the  fact  that  iron  at  a  high  temperature  was  perme¬ 
able  to  gases,  and  in  the  actual  process  of  cementation,  oxides  of  carbon 
were  formed,  which  were  in  reality  conveyers  of  carbon  to  the  metal.  He 
then  illustrated,  by  experiments,  the  formation  of  several  compounds  by 
bringing  together  the  components  in  solid  form,  choosing  as  examples  such 
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as  would  manifest  their  formation  by  characteristic  coloring.  Thus,  potas 
sium  iodide  and  mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  chromate, 
etc.,  were  powdered  together  in  a  mortar ;  and  in  each  case,  evidence  of  an 
action  was  exhibited.  The  author  referred  to  the  memoir  of  the  Belgian 
physicist.  Prof.  Spring,  on  the  same  subject,  some  of  whose  experiments  he 
had  repeated,  and  in  the  main  confirmed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  Spring  was  the  formation  of  coal  from  peat  by 
subjecting  the  latter  material  to  a  high  pressure.  Peat  from  Holland  and 
Belgium  was,  according  to  Spring,  changed  into  a  mass  which  in  all  physical 
characters  resembled  ordinary  coal.  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Thorpe  with 
various  samples  of  British  peat  yielded,  however,  a  very  dissimilar  result. 
These  experiments  were  made  with  pressures  considerably  less  and  more 
than  those  employed  by  Spring.  Although  solid,  compact  masses,  hard  and 
very  much  changed  in  structure,  were  obtained,  in  no  case  was  any  product 
obtained  which  could  be  confounded  with  bituminous  coal.  Prof.  Thorpe 
stated  that  on  purely  chemical  grounds,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  mere 
pressure  had  been  but  little  more  than  an  important  factor  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  woody  matter  into  coal. 

Dr.  R.  Konig  has  just  completed  a  new  instrument  —  a  variety  of  the 
wave  siren  —  with  which  he  proves  an  extremely  important  fact,  which  prob¬ 
ably  is  new  to  all  acousticians  ;  namely,  that  the  quality  of  a  compound  tone 
is  very  distinctly  affected  by  differences  of  phase  in  the  components. 

M.  Macaguo  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
electricity  upon  the  growth  of  the  vine.  A  copper  wire  with  a  platinum 
point  was  plunged  into  the  extremity  of  a  branch  bearing  fruits,  while 
another  wire  connected  the  origin  of  the  branch  with  the  soil.  An  increase 
of  vegetation  was  distinct,  the  wood  of  the  branches  contained  less  potash 
than  that  of  other  branches,  whilst  the  grapes  contained  more  sugar  and  less 
acid. 

'fiiE  International  Geological  Congress  meeting  at  Bologna  adopted,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  confiding  the  elaboration  of  a  general 
geological  map  of  the  world  to  a  committee  of  seven  geologists,  the  reporter 
and  president  to  be  Germans,  and  the  other  five  to  be  selected  from  England, 
Erance,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia  severally.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  to  be 
i-i  1,500,000th  of  the  natural  size,  the  work  to  be  performed  in  Berlin. 
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NATHAN  BISHOP,  LL,  D. 

Nathan  Bishop,  LL.  D.,  whose  excellent  portrait  is  the  frontispiece  of 
this  magazine,  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  1808.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  he  spent  his  youth  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  the  work  of  preparation  for  college. 
Owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  his 
studies  from  time  to  time  to  earn  the  money  to  defray  his  expenses,  it  took 
him  eleven  years  to  complete  his  academic  and  collegiate  studies.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Brown  University  in  1837,  and  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  one 
year,  1838-9.  About  this  time  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  system 
of  public  schools  in  Providence  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  community. 
A  majority  of  the  aldermen  and  city  council  for  1837-8  were  in  favor  of 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  system  ;  and  shortly  after  the  new  city 
government  came  into  power,  a  joint  committee  of  both  boards  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  such  reorganization.  This  committee  chose  a  sub- 
commtttee,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  visit  prominent  places  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  obtain  such  information  as  might  be  of  service  to  them  in  carrying 
into  execution  their  proposed  plan.  This  committee  subsequently  reported 
among  other  things  that  “  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools,”  and  they  recommended  that  “  he  be  paid  a  salary  of  $800.” 
The  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  was  held  July  8,  1839,  and 
Mr.  Bishop  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  ;  being  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
superintendent  of  public  schools  elected  in  any  city  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Bishop  presented  his  first  report  Nov.  22,  1839.  He  held  this  office  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  when  he  retired  from  it  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  similar  position  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  first  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  that  city.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Bishop  during  this  long  period 
indicate  the  character  and  the  amount  of  work  he  performed  for  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  New  England,  giving  to  common  schools  an  impulse 
which  carried  them  far  towards  the  elevated  ranks  they  have  attained.  In 
1858  he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  where  he  became  well  known 
as  the  friend  and  generous  supporter  of  many  educational,  philanthropic, 
and  religious  enterprises.  While  acting  as  Indian  Commissioner,  he  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  7,  1880. 


